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CuapteR XXXI. 


GAS-LIGHT IN JUNE. 


| “ia an instant both involuntarily stand still; their eyes meeting 
as they met through the chill October darkness on the night 
when Leah was driving from Bonchrétien’s house, a bride, beside 
Jack Chamberlayne. Then, with deliberation that accents his mean- 
ing but too well, M. Danton turns coolly on his heel and pursues his 
way ; and no choice remains to Leah but to enter the hotel, with such 
strength as she may possess, alone. 

She walks with heavy limbs, breathless, faltering, up the stairs, and 
at the door of* the drawing-room finds her husband ready to bid her 
welcome. A smile of suspicious omen is round Jack’s lips—a look 
that his wife knows is in his eyes, and he is perfectly—of Jack 
Chamberlayne one would be inclined to write unnaturally—sober ; 
almost the only time Leah has seen him in this condition since that 
blue Roman morning when he insisted upon mastering the secrets of 
Deb’s letter, six months ago. 

“You are late, my dear ; past twelve o'clock.” Thus, with amicable 
tone, with grim politeness of manner, he receives her. “I was just 
beginning to speculate as to whether I should give you up finally or 
not.” 

“Give me up? Why,I have only been dining with the Robartses,” 
she stammers. “Getting through a duty that I thought you would 
gladly be spared. And Inverness Road is so far off; and Hetty gave 
us so much Beethoven ; and ob, Jack, how cruelly hot you keep the 
rooms—all this gas-light in June! I declare no breath of air is ever 


allowed to enter when I am away.” 
2Fr2 
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Which remark yields a pretext for shading her face from the lamps 
(and from his scrutiny), also for crossing to a window, opening it, and 
standing there; while she struggles with all the power of will under 
her command, at least, for outward self-mastery. Vain essay, it would 
seem. Nota vestige of colour dawns on Leah’s cheeks; her clammy 
hands tremble; her heart beats so violently, she feels that Jack has 
only to approach to hear its beats. 

“ T shall be better in a minute or two,” she falters. “ But the truth 
is, I ran too quickly up the stairs. Dr. Wentworth may be as 
euphemistic as he likes . . . . these fashionable doctors remind one 
of the French court, at which it was treason to pronounce the word 
‘death’... . there must be something wrong at twenty years of 
age in having such a heart as mine.” 

Mr. Chamberlayne, with ostentatious care, shuts the door, lowers 
the flaring gas-lights, and comes across the room to his wife’s side. 

“You are looking pale, Leah, upset, I should say—if there could 
have been anything to upset you at the Robartses—but deuced hand- 
some all the same. Stupid thing, I know, for a man to pay compli- 
ments to his own wife ; but even a husband cannot help having eyes. 
Oh, come, you should not bear malice,” for she has drawn away, with 
involuntary shrinking, from his tone. “I have been thinking over 
the little duel we had last night, and I am ready to allow I was 
wrong. Can a fellow be held to the letter of what he says at 
three o’clock in the morning? You don’t refuse to be friends, I 
suppose ?” 

But close though he stands to her, he never holds out his hand; his 
haggard face, despite its smiles, remains cold as ice. And still there 
is the look of which Leah has knowledge in his eyes. 

“When did I ever bear malice, Jack?” As she speaks, Leah is 
sensible of astonishment—not that the voice she hears is unlike, but 
rather that it should resemble, ever so distantly, her own. “JI refuse 
to be friends, who never sought to quarrel. Why, if it rested with 
ee » 

“ Everything in our joint lives would go smooth and pleasantly, I 
am sure,” he interrupts, with cynical readiness. “It is my temper, 
my confounded unreasonable temper, that does the mischief. Well, 
we must hope better things for the future, Leah. There is no undoing 
the past for either of us, and there is no good regretting circumstances 
that regret can’t alter; but perhaps it is not too late to turn over a 
new leaf yet. Will you sit down?’ Pushing over an easy chair as 
he speaks to his wife’s side. “Or are you too much engroszed with 
the objects of extraordinary interest to be seen in Piccadilly ?” 

« A London street on a Sunday night is such a lively spectacle at 
all times,” replies Leah, accepting his unwonted gallantry with as 
natural a manner as she can command. “Still, Piccadilly is Picca- 
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dilly, not Inverness Road. I am anxious to do my duty, Jack, as 
I have shown to-day, but I must confess that four consecutive hours 
of relations, and relations like Hetty, are beyond my strength.” 

Jack on this draws up another chair, in which he seats himself; so 
adjusting his position that his eyes are upon a direct mathematical 
level with his wife’s. 

“You did not go straight to Inverness Road when you first left this 
house, I believe.” 

He makes the remark less in the tone of a question than an . 
assértion. 

“When I first left this house I went to Curzon Street,” answers 
Leah, promptly. Her courage by this time has come back to her— 
nay, has redoubled, as men’s strength has been observed to do, after a 
morbid fashion, under the influence of strong bodily pain. “ You have 
secn Bell Baltimore .... No? I thought you and Bell were in the habit 
of paying each other Sunday visits? Oh, Jack, and I committed such 
a crime—drew back a rose-coloured curtain and let the sun shine full on 
one of poor Bell's best morning complexions! My dear, all that the 
sanitary people tell us about keeping open the pores of the skin 
must be nonsense. Mrs. Baltimore is at least so thick in artificial 
coating ;” Leah measures off an inappreciable portion of an inch upon 
the tip of one slender gloved finger. “ And still she lives.” 

Mr. Chamberlayne extends his two hands wide. 

“And if Mrs. Baltimore were as thick as that in paste and paint, 
a great deal it would matter to me, would it not? Your cousin is 
about as true as the rest of the family, I suppose—complexion, heart, 
soul, everything ?” 

“Ab, Jack, and I used to look upon you as one of the few men 
living who believed in poor Bell !” 

“YT have no belief in any women,” says Mr. Chamberlayne, with 
characteristic frankness. ‘For certain, not in the class that inhabit 
smart houses in Curzon Street. One does meet with honesty sonw 
times among the people the rest of the world won’t shake hands with. 
But I always knew,” he goes on, “ how long our friendship for Bell 
Baltimore was likely to last. She has served our purpose, I conclude; 
has got, or has not got us as many invitations as we expected. Now 
let her go, before her friendship or herself become inconvenient.” 

His tone is even more offensive than his words ; but not a shade of 
colour deepens on his wife's cheek. 

“The wind must be in the east,” she remarks, quietly. “ Nothing 
else could account for the general temper of the world to-day. Why, 
only think, Jack; among other unkind things, Bell pronounced my 
dress, which even Hetty Robarts had the civility to like, atrocious. 
You appreciate it, I hope, Mr. Chamberlayne, do you not ?” 

And standing up for a minute, Leah arranges her silken draperies 
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to the best effect, then holds her well-poised head ‘gracefully aloft for 
Jack’s inspection. 

He looks at her with an expression, evenly mixed, of admiration and 
hatred, an expression such as I believe no human face save that of a 
passionately jealous man ever wears. 

“ Appreciate? Yes, I do that, thoroughly, the dress and the 
wearer alike. Pray what other ‘ appreciators’ beside Hetty Robarts 
and myself have you had to-day ?” 

Leah takes off her gloves, folds them into a little ball which she 
tosses on a neighbouring table, and begins to reckon on her fingers. 
Her master, it would seem, is bent upon her acting the farce out to 
the end. As well play her part with spirit! Jingle the bells gaily— 
how many hired jesters have had to do the same—although every 
sound they make sinks like a knell upon her heart ! 

“You would like a list of my appreciators—or rather the appre- 
ciators of M. Worth. I take very little credit to myself in these 
matters. Well, Lord Stair first, of course——” 

“ Lord Stair first, of course !” 

Jack pushes out his feet, folds his arms, and puts on an air of 
jocosity that becomes himself and the occasion ill. 

“And Mr. Robarts, equally of course—I can tell you that I am 
very proud of my conquest over your cousin—and the usual foolish 
crowd of flatterers, young and old, at the Zoo. After I had left Bell’s 
house I drove to the Zoo, you know.” 

“TJ did not know it, my dear, until you had the goodness to inform 
me of the fact.” 

“ Well, the afternoon had to be slaughtered, and the Zoo seemed 
as promising a means as any other. And Lord Stair met me 
there——” 

“ Naturally.” 

“And introduced me . . . to whom do you think? I will give 
you three, I will give you thirty guesses, and you will never come 
right.” 

“To Lady Jane Fuller, very likely.” 

Lady Jane Fuller is about the fastest visited woman in London; 
probably one of the fastest women of any class in Europe. And 
Jack's tone infuses treble venom into the suggestion. But still Leah 
takes no offence. A man treading the path to the scaffold would 
scarcely be sensitive as to the rough stones or briar-pricks he might 
encounter upon the way. 

“Lord Stair introduced me to some one fifty times bigger and 
more notorious than Lady Jane Fuller. You and I know a duchess, 
Jack. Her Grace of St. Ives allowed me to walk beside her parasol 
the whole length of the lawn at the Zoological, Lord Stair says, 
talked to me; but I must confess I think ¢hat embroidery. At all 
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events, we are invited to a ball at the ducal residence on the 
thirtieth.” 

Mr. Chamberlayne’s face shows no gratification at the news. Let 
us credit even Jack with the scanty virtues he possesses. Although 
his father was a woolstapler, he cares not a straw for all the titles in 
London—would sooner walk down Regent Street with a strolling 
actor than a prince, provided the strolling actor were of tastes more 
congenial to his own. 

“ The thirtieth,” he remarks, sullenly. ‘“ And pray what authority - 
have you to accept any invitation for me? Who told you that I even 
mean to remain in town till the thirtieth ?” 

“Nothing would please me better than to go away,” is Leah’s 
answer. “I gaid so to you last night, but you did not seem inclined 
to take me at my word.” 

“Last night is not to-day. A great many unexpected things may 
have sprung to life during the last twenty-four hours—your affection 
for Hetty Robarts, for instance. After leaving the Zoological, you 
tell me, you spent the remainder of the evening at Bayswater ?” 

And now Leah, for the first time, perceives the drift of his 
questions. She is not playing out a farce, but undergoing an 
inquisition. 

“The question appears to require a deal of thinking over,” repeats 
Jack, “yet I should have thought it was put in plain enough lan- 
guage. After leaving the Zuo, you spent the remainder of the day 
at Bayswater ?” 

“T went back with the Robartses to dinner, as I told you. Hetty 
must have seen me walking with the Duchess, I conclude, or possibly 
Lord Stair was the attraction, for she asked Lord Stair as well. And 
we met a celebrated funny man who was not funny at all, and a 
creature in spectacles who declared herself to be lineally descended 
from lichens, casual germs, sparks, protoplasms, and gorillas.” 

“And after you left the Robartses?” persists Jack, with never a 
smile upon his lips. ‘“ You had got conveniently rid of the carriage 
and servants, 1 know—don’t think I want to lay a trap for you. 
The carriage was dismissed between six and seven ovclock this 
afternoon.” 

But now the blood leaps up, with one hot blaze, into Leah’s face. 

“Tf you have been questioning the servants, pray pursue the same 
plan still,” she exclaims. “Ask Mr. and Mrs. Robarts at what time 
I left their house, and under what circumstances. You see the hour 
at which I arrived here ”—she glances across his shoulder at a time- 
piece—“ and can form any conclusion respecting my actions that suits 
you best.” 

But Jack is no more swayed by her warmth than by her indiffer- 
ence. A man lightly jealous may be lightly shamed out of his 
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suspicions ; not so one in whom jealousy has grown to be an integral 
portion of existence—bone of his bone, flesh of his flesh, till death 
them shall part. 

*T would question my servants ”—she notes a marked emphasis on 
the word ‘my ’—“ or Mr. Robarts, or any other person with whom I 
am acquainted, if it served my purpose todoso. Of that you may 
be sure. At present it is my pleasure to question you only. After 
you left the Robartses’ house you returned here alone at midnight in 
a hansom ?” 

“ Lord Stair was with me. It was better surely, at such an hour, 
to have Lord Stair’s escort than none ?” 

“You are a fitter judge than I can be on that point. Let us keep 
to facts, not to questions of expediency. Lord Stair came with you 
in a hansom, you say, from Charles Robarts’s house to this hotel ?” 

“Tf you insist upon having the narrative in detail, you shall have 
it. Only,” and Leah yawns piteously, “it is getting late on Monday 
morning, and the narrative, like the occurrences of which it treats, is 
so stupid! When we started from the Robartses’ house we walked. 
Hansoms, it appears, do not reside in the neighbourhood of Inverness 
Road ; and you know, ever since the smallpox panic, I will not enter 
a four-wheeler on principle——” 

Between his teeth, Jack Chamberlayne gives utterance to a male- 
diction, comprehensive and deep, on all principles. 

‘So we were obliged to proceed on foot as far as Uxbridge Road— 
stay, let me be accurate to a hair’s breadth—the corner of Stanhope 
Terrace. There we found a hansom, and drove back, the moon 
shining bright, along Hyde Park Terrace, Connaught Place, and 
through Park Lane to Piccadilly.” 

“Straight to the door of this hotel ?” 

“No. When we were about fifty yards distant, just by that great 
Italian warehouse, you rewember—— 

“T remember nothing but what you choose to recall to me.” 

“T was weak enou gh to feel frightened; not, of course, of you, 
Jack—how could you possibly be angry with me?—but of the other 
people in the hotel—the servants. I don’t rightly know what I was 
frightened at. At all events, I bade Lord Stair good-night, then and 
there, set him down, and drove on to this house by myself.” 

After her confession comes silence, broken at the end of another 
minute by Jack’s voice, harsh and tremulous with barely-repressed 
passion. 

“ T don’t think much of oaths at the best of times—women’s oaths 
especially—yet I can hardly believe you would perjure yourself for 
such a bagatelle as this. Will you declare to me, solemnly, that 
every word you have just uttered is true ?” 

The muscles of his miserable face work with agitation ; his lips are 
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bloodless. Impossible for Jack Chamberlayne to dissemble long; the 
best or the worst of the man—the worst especially—you must see. 
No acting, no jingling of the bells, for more than a minute together 
with poor Jack ! 

“You are a boy, my dear, and a very foolish one,” says Leah, 
gently. “What object could I have in not telling you the truth 
about the spending of a very dull Sunday? I committed an error, if 
you like, in not remembering to order the carriage; and my dinner at 
the Robartses, and my little fancied bit of grandeur at the Zoo, may— 
as I had no special leave of absence from you—have been errors like- 
wise. Still, whatever misdeeds I may be guilty of, you must admit 
that my present prostrate condition more than atones for them.” 

And she rises, and with a tired, slow step, turns round in the direc- 
tion of the outer door, and away from Jack. 

With a movement like lightning he has intercepted her escape, has 
grasped her roughly by the wrist. 

“And you think, after the conversation we had last night, I am 
going to rest satisfied so easily—to be gulled by witty small-talk 
about duchesses, and lichens, and gorillas? Answer me one thing, 
Mrs. Chamberlayne: have you, or have you not, seen M. Danton— 
‘the only man in this desolate world you can call a friend ’—to-day ? 
And answer truly. Take the friendliest advice that has ever been 
given you in your life yet, and answer truly.” 

His eyes have a cruel red light in them, like those of some savage 
animal ; the foam stands upon his lips. And Leah turns cold with 
terror. 

I have spoken of her moral nature as born again, purged in the fire 
of repentance over forfeited love. I have said that, with newly-opened 
eyes, she beholds things in the outward as in the spiritual world to 
which, in the old days of narrow self-absorption, she was blind— 
among others, the beauty of truth. But, physically, Leah is weak as 
ever. How should a morbidly-strung set of nerves, a defective circu- 
lation, improve under the thousand poisonous influences of a London 
season? And prevarication occurs to her at this moment by the 
working of a law as potent as that which causes the hare to double, 
- or the poor little hard-hunted beetle to dissemble death. 

“The wives of merciless savages,” says a writer on the genesis of 
our race, “must have prospered in nice proportion to their power of 
disguising their feelings, of interpreting, and so escaping, the rising 
passions of their husbands. Hence, from the perpetual exercise of 
this power, and the survival of those having most of it, we may infer 
its establishment as a feminine faculty.” 

Gentlemen who employ force in the regulation of their household 
affairs would do wisely to ponder over the meaning these words 
contain. 
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“T don’t know what you are talking about, Jack. M. Danton—is 
he not in Paris? I think you are choosing a strange time for such a 
jest. ‘Have I seen M. Danton to-day? What in the world can 
have put such an idea into your head ?” 

And she laughs, about as naturally as Fatima may have done when 
she was nerving herself to return the guilt-stained keys to her lord. 

“ You would like to know, would you?” cries Bluebeard. “ Well, 
I will tell you. Your own fine show of candour put it there. While 
you have been running about the town with my Lord Stair—degra- 
ding yourself and me in pursuit of duchesses and their invitations—I 
have been quietly sitting at home thinking over the little confidences 
you reposed in me last night. ‘M. Danton coming to London, or so 
you fancied you had been told, and we must consider what kind of 
hospitality we should show him on his arrival.’ The fellow is here 
mow. My common sense tells me he is, but you had not the honesty 
to say so. Oh, you will not go yet,” for she has made a faint attempt 
to free her wrist from his grasp. “ We will not wish each other good- 
night until you have answered my question, and on oath, mind. You 
have prejudices—no wonder !—against oaths, as you told me that 
morning in Rome. Oaths may remind one, with unpleasant force, of 
perjuries. Still, we must all of us perform duties sometimes that jar 
upon the taste. On your oath, have you, or have you not, spoken to 
your old sweetheart to-day ?” 

Spoken! Yes; sharpened though Jack’s intelligence may be by 
passion, he is no lawyer; and in this unwitting substitution of one 
word for another, Leah sees a loophole whereby to escape, without in- 
jury to conscience, from his cross-examination. 

“Tf by my old sweetheart, and he was never that, you mean M. 
Danton, I declare to you, most solemnly, that I have never spoken to 
M. Danton since our wedding-day. I am not very sure that I spoke 
to him then.” 

“T wish you to take your oath, if you please. Solemn declarations 
go for nothing where a woman is concerned.” 

“If I intended to deceive you at all, I certainly should not care 
much about the pattern of the deceit,” says Leah. ‘A declaration or 
an oath would be just the same tome. Oh, Jack, have pity! Your 
hands are stronger than mine, remember,” glancing down with a 
piteous little sigh at the slender wrist that his cold fingers imprison 
so cruelly. 

He looks at her doggedly, ferociously; measuring, as far as his 
capacities allow, their respective strength—realizing, it may be, how 
immeasurably he is the weaker in any conflict where muscles do not 
avail. 

“Qn your solemn oath, before Heaven, you assert that you have 
never spoken to Danton since the day you married me ?” 
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“On my oath, as you insist upon so many useless forms, I assert 
that I have never spoken to M. Danton since the day I married you.” 

“ And have received no communication from him ?” 

“None; unless you call two or three dead violets ”—and Leah’s 
face turns to marble—“ you ground them under your heel that morn- 
ing in Rome, you recollect—a communication.” 

“Ah!” 

Profoundest incredulity, rather than any sense of relief, is con- 
veyed by this monosyllable. However, Jack loosens his hold upon 
his wife’s wrist; he turns sullenly away. Believe her or not, 
nothing more than an oath can he by possibility extract from Leah in 
her present mood ; and that marble hue that has newly overspread her 
face is one Mr. Chamberlayne likes ill. 

“ And now, if the inquisition is over, I suppose I may go?” she 
asks him, placidly. ‘Sunday is a strain upon one’s nerves always, 
but to-day, what with the Zoo, and the duchess, and Hetty and her 
authors——” 

“You may go to for anything I care,” shrieks her lord, in his 
piercing falsetto. “As to my inquisition, as you have the good taste 
to call it, I may as well remind you, perhaps, of one more fact before 
we separate. If you have deceived me, if there is any reading 
between the lines in that oath of yours, you have foresworn yourself, 
as far as I am concerned, for the last time. Speak to that scoundrel 
Danton, hear from him, see him, and you know the rest. The same 
roof does not shelter us for another twelve hours.” 

Leah looks at her husband steadily while he pronounces this ulti- 
matum, then she smiles, 

“ You said the same thing to me last night, my dear Jack, and it 
really is not a pretty thing to have to listen to. Please don’t repeat 
it again. I am gifted by nature with a fair memory, and, you may be 
sure, am not likely to forget any of your friendly hints.” 

And then she makes him a little reverence—for Leah is her father’s 
daughter in this, that she forgets outward courtesy seldom—and 
goes away, to commune with her own heart, and in her chamber, and 
be still. 





CuarTrreR XXXII. 


SWEETS FROM LORD STAIR. 


In the good old days of chivalry, domestic dramas like the one whose 
course we were following, were apt to be comprised in a single act. 
A difference of opinion this evening: by to-morrow’s light the dagger 
or bowl, with short shrift to the victim, and no embarrassing after- 
results as regarded the victor’s status in society. 

Such rude lynch justice has of course disappeared amidst the refine- 
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ments of a higher civilization. Our nineteenth-century Bluebeard 
may take his wife by the throat over-night ; on the following morning 
may set well-trained eyes to watch her comings and goings; but none 
the less will he be seen with her in the park that afternoon in a smart 
new clarence, perhaps his last attention to Mrs. Bluebeard, and with 
a rosebud or lily adjusted by Fatima’s own fair fingers, in his button- 
hole. 

Mr. and Mrs, Chamberlayne meet at their late breakfast on Monday 
morning. They drive down to Hurlingham, happily relieved by Lord 
Stair’s society after luncheon, in outward seeming as united a domestic 
trio as any other in Vanity’s great fair. They even show—rare 
occurrence—in the same theatre-box at night. And so things go on 
the next day, and the next: the breach between man and wife hourly 
widening, but the world perceiving no sign thereof, nay, some 
members of the world actually beginning to speak with hope of the 
young couple’s prospects—“ Jack Chamberlayne returning to such 
small senses as he may possess at last, or Mrs. Chamberlayne, who 
has never lost her senses at all, keeping her eyes with increased 
steadiness upon the hundred thousand pounds of the future.” What 
are the probabilities, as matters stand, of Chamberlayne living to 
inherit? What the after-probabilities of his widow re-marrying in a 
twelvemonth, and whom? Men learned in the logic of chance make 
bets on the subject; some even going so far as to offer odds as to the 
double event. 

To Leah it is the time most fraught with suffering of her whole 

existence. Not for fear’s sake alone. She has grown to dread her 
husband with a terror that saps her strength like real bodily disease ; 
the thought of his possible violence—not merely to herself—pursues 
her day and night. The cruel, weak face, the eyes with that red 
light in them, follow her from park to theatre, from theatre to ball. 
She shudders at his footsteps ; starts from such uncertain snatches of 
sleep as the racket of her lot allows, bathed in cold sweats, or cryin, 
upon the name she never utters in her waking hours, to save her. 

But this physical terror, this constant haunting sense of coming 
evil, is not all. She is crushed beneath a new and burning form of 
self-abasement: sickens under the knowledge that Danton is in 
London, breathes the same air that she breathes, treads the same 
streets, is shone on by the same mocking June sunshine, yet despiscs 
herself and the life to which she has sunk too much to seek to aid her. 
For him to stay away may be her salvation; but hearts mortally 
stricken are apt to be illogical, and salvation so bought seems blacker 
than the lowest depth of despair. And she would be content with so 
little. Let him leave a formal card at her hotel, send her a message 
through Deb (more than once she knows he has gone to visit Deb at 
Ramsgate) ; give a single sign of interest in her fate, or forgiveness 
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of the past, and she would ask no more. And still the days wear on; 
the day of the Duchess of St. Ives’ ball draws near, and she hears, 
sees nothing, of him. 

Lord Stair, an habitual finder-out, by tortuous means, of other men’s 
movements, has ascertained long ago the fact of Danton’s arrival in 
London, and at well-chosen seasons, with language whose delicate 
framing precludes the possibility of offence, speaks of him to Leah. 
Has M. Danton become proud ; does his hospital work so engross him 
that he cannot remember his old friends of the Rue Castiglione; or is 
it Madame Danton—Leah, of course, has not forgotten Mr. Pettin- 
gall’s legend on that theme—who occupies his thoughts? The wife 
dead—ah! then so much is lessened of the mystery. Danton is 
prosecuting some new love affair—the kind of fellow who could no 
more support life’s burthen without a love affair than without a 
cigarette between his lips. And we know how much leisure a man in 
love has for friendship! With other suggestions of a like kind; 
suggestions which in spite of herself compel Leah’s attention, set her 
thinking when she is alone, on graver subjects than the outside care- 
lessness of the words would seem to justify. 

A fair sprinkling of human follies are committed, doubtless, under 
the influence of passion—a large number out of imagined self-interest. 
An overwhelming proportion, I would say, take their birth from pre- 
cisely the state of feverish moral unrest to which Leah Chamberlayne 
has sunk—a state in which any movement seems preferable to the 
torture of enforced inaction—any outward support, no matter the 
hand from which it comes, worth clutching at. 

She has been smitten by one incurable wound that she will carry to 
her death-bed ; the man who once loved her, and whom she injured, 
has taken the cruelest of all reprisals—neglect. Lord Stair never 
neglects her for a day, an hour. Her husband is indifferent to her— 
parades his worse than indifference before the world. Lord Stair is 
willing to throw over the world for her sake—givers of entertainments, 
not a few, begin to see that it is vain to invite his lordship to their 
houses, unless the name of Mrs. Chamberlayne be on their visiting 
lists. Attentive to every trifle that can yield her interest, forestalling 
her smallest wishes, never overstepping the boundary-line of friend- 
ship, and yet contriving to show, without becoming ridiculous by the 
demonstration, how painful are the restraints he has laid upon himself, 
how can Lord Stair fail to become the strongest influence of Leah’s 
life? She fears him, yet looks to him as a defence against her fears, 
loves him little as ever, yet in his society finds her readiest means of 
forgetting love and all that she has lost with it. Ina word, she needs 
him—needs something,I should rather say, being human, beyond, 
stronger than her own worn-out heart, her own chafing conscience— 
and this something, by unhappy accident, is Lord Stair. 
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“ And if I saw as other people see,” Jack remarks to her, with his 

usual candour, “ you and Lord Stair would probably never open your 
lips to each other again. But I am not quite so weak, even under the 
influence of the finest amateur acting in London, as to mistake the 
blind for the reality.” 
‘ The evening of the long-looked-for thirtieth has arrived at last, and 
Deb Pascal is seated at dessert with Mr. and Mrs. Chamberlayne. 
Aunt Hepzibah is staying for a couple of days in town on business, 
and Deb, extatically happy, has spent the afternoon with Leah. No 
restraint is the child’s presence upon Mr. Chamberlayne’s freedom of 
speech. Lord Stair and his friendship ; well whitewashed duchesses, 
their character, the honour conferred by their patronage ; husbands, 
wives, and the universal misery of marriage—on all these subjects has 
Jack been holding forth, with perfectly unchecked warmth and 
trenchancy during dinner; Deb, her eyes wide open, following, as far 
as her keen child’s intelligence and fair child’s soul can be said to 
“follow” such a preacher on such themes. 

“Lord Stair has grown generous in his old age, Jack. He gave 
me a great big paper of sugar-plums when he called to-day; and do 
you know what I did as soon as Leah and I were alone in the park ? 
I threw them, not where other children could pick them up, but so 
that I might see the wheels of the carriage scrunch over them. 
Sweets from Lord Stair! How could I tell they were not filled with 
nice little doses of prussic acid er strychnine, instead of liqueur !” 

Jack heaps the child’s plate approvingly with sweetmeats from a 
neighbouring dish, remarking, as he does so, that she is at full liberty 
to throw them through the window, if she has doubts as to the 
honourableness of his intentions. 

“Oh, Jack Chamberlayne and Lord Stair would never go the same 
way to work about anything—even about poisoning one,” says Deb, 
promptly. “As I flung away Milor’s bonbons, I am quite safe in 
eating Jack’s—don’t you think so, Leah ?” 

“T think that you have not the virtue of gratitude, Deb,” is Leah’s 
answer. “Do you know how long it has taken you to decide whether 
you will, or will not, look upon Lord Stair as an ogre? Rather more 
than eight months, my dear. You made his acquaintance at Madame 
Bonchrétien’s, the end of last September. It is now June, and——” 

“ And the child is honest, keeps to her first impressions, as I do to 
mine,” interrupts Mr. Chamberlayne. “I considered, and told you, 
in Paris, that Lord Stair was too much your companion for your own 
good, and said a great deal more to you than you ought to listen to. 
I think so still—only with a difference. What that difference is, I 
leave to you to guess.” 

“Why, to be sure, Leah is married now!” cries Deb; poor 
Debbie, longing to be peacemaker, yet hesitating on which side to 
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throw in the weight of her small influence. “ Lord Stair couldn’t win 
Leah away from you now, if he tried ever so, Jack.” 

“Of course not, my dear,” says Jack, with grotesque amiability. 
“Once married, and a wife's heart becomes her husband’s property for 
life, does it not, Deb ?” 

“T am sure no one’s heart could ever belong to Lord Stair,” Deb 
answers, not inappositely. 

For a little space Leah remains silent after the child’s remark. 
Then she rises from table, she crosses, as if under the sway of some 
sudden impulse, to her husband’s side. 

“ Jack, I wonder whether there is any earthly consideration, any 
bribe I could offer, that would make you come with me to the ball to- 
night? Isuppose not. You have always engagements of your own, 
now.” 

And she rests her hand—a fevered, trembling hand it is—upon his 
shoulder. 

“Yes, we each choose our own way free enough,” says Jack; but 
he hangs his head, he does not lift his eyes to his wife’s. “As to my 
going with you to-night, the request is an absurdity. A vast deal you 
need the presence of a husband, among all your fine viscounts and 
duchesses.” 

“T need you awfully,” she answers, “as I never needed anything in 
my life before. I—I am turning giddy, I believe, as one does at a 
great height. I remember feeling so that November day we climbed 
to the top of Milan Cathedral. I want a hand to steady me. That 
hand ought to be yours.” 

At this Jack Chamberlayne raises his head, and stares at his wife, 
fairly bewildered. His eyes are glazed with wine, no doubt; when 
are they not so glazed? His perceptions, at no time bright, do not 
discern the strange eagerness of her expression—the intensity that 
gives such pathos to her voice. 

“Milan Cathedral! It would be better taste in you, I think, not 
to allude to that cursed Italian tour of ours, before the child, at all 
events. How the dickens am I to know what you are driving at by 
Milan Cathedral? If you feel giddy, as you call it, it will be in the 
middle of a waltz, I suppose. You will have my Lord Stair’s arm to 
steady you.” 

“Don’t talk so much of Lord Stair,” she cries, with a shudder. 
“Take me, just for once, to be sincere, and talk of ourselves. I want 
you, and no one in the world but you, to be my escort to-night. 
Come, I don’t often ask you a favour, and this”—she attempts 
to smile, but fails—“ is not such a disagreeable one to fulfil. I don’t 
look uglier than usual, do I, Deb?” And Leah retreats a step, 
in order that her husband may the better view her in her shining 
beauty. She has planned to go to the opera on her road, go is in her 
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ball-dress already, a white dress, like a bride's, with diamonds gleam- 
ing from her hair, and on her throat and wrists. ‘ Jack would have 
no great cause to feel ashamed when he entered the Duchess’s ball- 
room, with me upon his arm?” 

“ Ashamed!” cries Debbie, jumping up, and making little circuits 
of admiration round Leah’s flowing skirts. “I should rather say not! 
I am sure Jack will be the proudest man in London if he only goes 
with you to the ball to-night, Leah.” 

“ You are thinking of fairy princes and their brides, child,” remarks 
Leah. “People are not proud of each other, out of story books, 
now-a days.” 

“People, out of story-books, must consider how much they have 
got to be proud of,” says Jack Chamberlayne, in his querulous voice. 
“To my mind, a man whose father was a woolstapler can have no 
particular cause for pride in rising, through his wife’s good looks, to a 
class above his own. I, at least, do not intend to put myself in such 
a position. ‘Mr. Chamberlayne—and who is Mr. Chamberlayne ?’ 
asks one impertinent eye-glassed idiot of the other. ‘Ah—I under- 
stand. The husband of Mrs. Chamberlayne, the Mrs. Chamberlayne ! 
Who is permitted, on sufferance, to mingle with the Duchess of St. 
Ives’ guests, through Lord Stair’s influence.’ ” 

“ Say one word, Jack, in good hearty earnest, and I will give up the 
ball with pleasure, and the Duchess too.” 

“And Lord Stair into the bargain, and all your other conquests 
with him.” 

At the intonation of his voice Leah turns sharply aside, a flush of 
the old passionate colour rising to her cheek. Then her emotion, 
whatever may have been its source, dies away, and she rests her hand 
again on Jack’s arm: she makes her final appeal to him. 

“ Grant me this one favour, perhaps the last I may ever ask of you: 
Come with me! You are dressed already.” Contrary to his habit, 
Mr. Chamberlayne has dined in elaborate evening dress. “ It would 
cost you no more trouble to come than to stay away.” 

“No; and you look so nice, dear Jack,” cries Deb, tremulously, for 
though she has sufficient feminine insight to know that a compliment 
can seldom be misplaced, the child cannot but mark the growing sul- 
lenness of dear Jack’s face. “Such beautiful embroidery,” stroking 
the front of his shirt with her small fingers, “and enamelled studs, 
and a flower, even, in your button-hole.” 

Jack pushes her roughly aside. “I’m not in a humour for all this 
fooling,” he exclaims. ‘ You are learning to be a woman too fast, 
Miss Pascal, learning to cajole and flatter and be false, like the rest. 
As to going with you,” addressing himself to Leah, ‘‘ the, thing is 
impossible, even if I wished it, and I don’t wish it. Iam engaged to 
an evening party, as it is.” 
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“To an evening party, Jack—you!” 

“ To an evening party, Mrs. Chamberlayne—me! You have your 
engagements, I mine. And as far as respectability goes,” cries Jack, 
with his hollow, spiritless laugh, “I would back one society against 
the other, any day—Lady Violets, Dowager-Duchesses, Earls, 
Viscounts, and the rest of the quality, included.” 

“ Aunt Hepzibah says the Duchess is not respectable at all,” ob- 
serves Deb, undaunted by her former failure. It is not in Deb’s 
nature to remain a neutral spectator of any conflict, and her acute 
child’s instinct tells her—how, or why, Deb would be at a loss to 
explain—that she best espouses Leah’s cause by ranging herself 
against the “ quality,’ and on the side of Jack. “ Aunt Hepzibah 
knows all the histories of high people, because Uncle Nathan used to 
lend them money, and when I told her Leah was invited to the great 
Duchess of St. Ives’, she said I might as well hold my tongue about 
that, for that the Duchess was no respectabler than she need be. A 
bird of the same feather—I’m sure she must be a pretty Duchess, if 
that is truae—as Lord Stair.” 

Leah's face has become whiter and whiter; its expression more 
fixed. Unheeding Deb’s chatter, she stands at her husband's side 
still, watching him steadfastly. 

“One hears—in the old days I used to read—of repentance at 
the eleventh hour, Jack. This may be the eleventh hour for you and 
me. There may be time for repentance yet. My going out to-night 
can do no one any good—can yours ?” 

“T left off thinking of ‘ good,’ one morning in Rome, Mrs. Cham- 
berlayne,” is his answer, promptly given. “My going out to-night 
may amuse me, possibly, and staying at home could only drive me- 
desperate. However this may be, I mean to go.” 

“Come to the opera first, show yourself with me for once, and go: 
to your own engagements afterwards.” 

Jack starts from his chair, with an oath that makes little Deb cower: 
away, terror-stricken. 

“Be seen with you for once! I know too well what that means,” 
he exclaims. “A husband who is seen as the companion of his wife’s 
frivolities is held by the world to countenance them. ‘I have not sunk 
to that yet. If you had chosen,” he goes on, “ yes, even since we 
came back to London, things might have been different. You had 
only to do your duty, to promise solemnly never to speak again to an 
acquaintance of whom I disapproved, and I would have been your 
companion where and as often as you liked.” 

For a moment Leah hesitates, as though she were struggling with 
herself for mastery, then she turns quietly away from him. “It 
was @ promise you had no right to exact.” This she says with a 
certain sad dignity, unrecognised by Mr. Chamberlayne. “ Either I 
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was worthy of all your belief or of none! Why will you persist in 
harping always on that string? The person .. . of whom you 
speak ”—her lips can never approach the mention of Danton’s name 
without a quiver—‘ he has passed for ever out of your life, and out 
of mine.” 

“ And Lord Stair has no rival! I congratulate Lord Stair upon his 
good fortune.” 

They are the blackest words that ever issued from Jack Chamber- 
layne’s lips. It may be that he is himself sensible of their blackness, 
for he quits the room without another look in the direction of his 
wife’s face—a couple of minutes later is driving away as fast as a 
hansom cab can bear him from the hotel. 

“ Debbie,” says Leah, holding forth her hands to her sister, “ you 
have had but a sorrowful treat, child, and I meant to-day to have been 
one of pleasure to you. But Jack has a hasty temper, and I am 
afraid I don’t quite understand how to conciliate him. You need not 
think the fault lies on his side, not even if some day you hear people 
say so. Jack might have been a very different person if he had not 
married me.” 

“ And what might you have been if you had not married Jack ?” 
says Deb, keeping her tears back bravely, lest they should fall on Leah’s 
ball dress, but with a look of pain that betokens more than tears in her 
deep eyes. “I don’t want to say anything against Jack, now he is 
my brother-in-law ; and I think he does right to hate Lord Stair ; 
but if, long ago, before ever you had met him, you had known 
Danton——” 

“ Hush, Debbie—hush !” says Leah, turning her bloodless face from 
the child’s gaze. “The past is quite done with, my dear ; those Paris 
days just as much as the old times—do you remember them? when 
we used to plan to turn gipsies, you and I and Naomi, and live 
ameng the woods and commons, away from debts, and money, and 
papa! Well, and we must make the best we can of the present. I 
have a great deal to be thankful for. Jack has been very generous to 
me, and to all of us, and... andI think you must not stay with 
me any longer to-night, Deb,” she interrupts herself, with a tremble 
in her voice that Deb hereafter remembers. ‘“ Hannah has been 
waiting since before dinner, and you know what Aunt Hepzibah’s 
principles are about late hours and dissipation.” 

Aunt Hepzibah puts up at a commercial inn close to St. Paul’s. 
So, in the company of the old servant, the child has a three-mile drive 
through the lighted streets before her—a prospect impossible for 
Deb’s mind to contemplate without brightening. “I have enjoyed 
everything in my day,” she cries, throwing her arms around Leah’s 
neck, ‘except a certain person’s sweets, and I am not afraid of poor 
Jack—only when he swears very loud. Give Jack my love to-morrow 
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morning, if he will take it; and, Leah—there is just one thing I want 
you to say before I go: tell me that the bouquet on your dressing- 
table does not come from Lord Stair? I asked Melanie, but she only 
shook her head and looked wise. And I know—I know,” says Deb, 
with jealous wistfulness, “that it must be from someone who has 
learnt how to flatter you cleverly ; for all the flowers you like—white 
violets, Gloire de Dijon roses—all are in it. Don’t wear that bouquet 
to-night, Leah, if it came from Lord Stair!” 

But Leah does not, or will not, hear the request. She busies her- 
self in putting on Deb’s hat and jacket; begins messages, which she 
does not remember to finish, to Aunt Hepzibah ; talks of coming down 
soon to Ramsgate and having a long afternoon, she and Deb together, 
shell hunting. And then, when the time for parting comes, her 
courage seems abruptly to forsake her. She clasps her cold hands 
together, stands for a moment irresolute; at last, with disregard of 
tulles and flounces, sinks down at the child’s side, and rests her cheek 
against hers, as she was wont to do before her marriage—in the times 
when Deb was sick and suffering, she the comforter. 

“ My dear,” she whispers, very low, bringing out each syllable with 
effort, “do you remember to say your prayers at night, like you 
used ?” 

Debbie lifts her head in simple amazement at such a question. 
“Say my prayers? Yes, indeed, I say them, Leah—morning and 
evening, without missing. Of course, now I am living in a hotel,” 
adds Deb, rigidly truthful in the smallest detail, ‘‘ they may be ever 
so little shorter than they are at Ramsgate. I can’t get my prayers 
so well together, here in London, as I can at home.” 

“Say a prayer for me, to-night,” Leah falters, with a sob. “I 
need it.” 


Cuapter XXXIII. 
A WHISPER IN THE CROWD. 


I nave shown elsewhere that the devotion, tender and true, of Lord 
Stair to Mrs. Chamberlayne is based upon securer grounds than those 
of sentiment or vanity ; that the rehabilitation of his own lost life, 
the replenishment of his own empty coffers, are in reality staked upon 
its continuance. 

But I am far from saying that Lord Stair’s conscience—that exer-, 
cise of reason which he, in his language, would term the “ highest 
prudential motive ”—has ever admitted to himself the actual nature of 
his hopes. 

Few men, save in the soliloquies of the adage, utter their cherished 
designs aloud ; and ignoble purposes, like many other ugly things, lose 
half their deformity so long as they are permitted to remain abstrac- 
tions. Mrs. Chamberlayne’s is the prettiest face of the season. What 
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wonder, his forty years notwithstanding, that he should surrender 
himself to the credulous enjoyment of her smiles? And Jack, good, 
honest little lad, bears about with him a forfeited life—with that fact 
can neither the baseness nor the nobility of friends have aught to say. 
Jack’s days, poor fellow, are numbered! A hundred thousand pounds 
will be his widow’s dowry ; and he, Lord Stair, accidentally possesses 
knowledge which ’tis wise and delicate policy to keep secret. 

As much as this Lord Stair, the man of the world, may have con- 
ceded to Lord Stair, the Iago, in those still moments when the Two 
Voices make themselves heard in the worst as in the best of us—no 
more. And still do the risks and uncertainties of his position fret 
him, keep him from sleeping—on more than one occasion positively 
interfere with his capacity for dinner. The veteran Lothario, for the 
first time in his life, hard hit, say those of his acquaintance who know 
him best; and with reason! For it is the first time in Lothario’s life 
that his chances of ruling a woman’s will and of becoming master over 
a hundred thousand pounds have been united. 

So when, from his place in the stalls, he watches Mrs. Chamber- 
layne enter her box, a bouquet that he recognizes in her hand, a 
close observer might note a curiously blent expression cross Lord 
Stair’s face. Every gambler is superstitious, let his game be the run- 
ning of a horse, the extension of an empire, or only the winning of a 
woman's “ yes.” Lord Stair, who believes in nothing, believes in pre- 
sentiments. Quietly listening to Patti during the first act of the 
‘ Barbiere,’ he has been thinking, not of Rosina, not of the crowded 
opera-house, but of the one engrossing subject earth holds for him, 
himself, and, half unconsciously, has resolved to stake his hopes upon 
an omen. 

If Leah enter the theatre without his bouquet, his gods are against 
him. Let him make up his mind to accept their enmity with 
resignation ; waste time no longer on the will-o’-the-wisp pursuit of 
fortune dependent on such frail chances as a man’s last will and testa- 
ment, or a coquette’s caprice! If she wear them—if she wear them, 
let him take heart of grace, speak boldly, as he has never done before, 
and to-night. At pretty speeches, as he proved long ago, Leah 
laughs; to sentiment, or its language,a remembrance keen as death 
makes her invulnerable. Wounded pride, humiliation under neglect, 
these must be his allies. Not from sympathy with his cause, but in 
despairing revolt against her own life, must she be brought—if, 
indeed, she ever shall be brought, to listen to him! Surprising into 
what humiliating positions the vainest men are sometimes pressed by 
the irresistible logic of their own sorry actions. 

He waits patiently, until Rosina is again on the scene, then makes 
his appearance in Mrs. Chamberlayne’s box, with that quiet air of 
assurance to which the world’s eyes are now pretty well used, and 
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almost in silence they listen to the music; such silence as human 
beings are wont to keep when questions of gravest moment, of liking 
or of hating, weigh on their minds. A word of Leah’s gives Lord 
Stair the opening for which he seeks. The curtain has fallen on 
the second act, and Patti has been thrice recalled before the foot- 
lights, and the brand-new tenor from La Scala, who is singing with 
her, and the contralto, and the basso, according to the wearisome 
custom of the London stage; and fans begin to flutter, and flirtations 
to awaken round the asphyxiated house. 

“T have not thanked you for my bouquet, Milor, assuming always 
that it came from you? Deb remarked that the sender understood 
the art of clever flattery. Certainly, he must have had some magic 
knowledge of my tastes.” And as she speaks, Leah raises the bouquet 
to her face. ‘I think every flower I like best in the world is 
gathered together here.” 

“Tam in no danger of forgetting Mrs. Chamberlayne’s likes or 
dislikes,” is Lord Stair’s answer, “even in so small a matter as Gloire 
de Dijon roses.” Then he adds, quickly, and in a voice so grave that 
Leah cannot choose but turn to him: “ That bouquet plays a more 
important part in the ruling of my destiny than you can guess at. If 
you had chanced to leave it on your dressing-table, I should have 
started for Paris by the 7.40 train to-morrow morning. Oh, I am 
quite in earnest, Mrs. Chamberlayne. I have my superstitions, like 
other people ; and if you had refused to wear my flowers, my mind 
was fully made up as to wishing England and everything it contains 
a tolerably long good-bye.” 

“«What dire events from trivial causes spring! England to lose 
Lord Stair through sin of mine! But you need not have been afraid,” 
she adds. “ No one need doubt my accepting any good thing of life 
that comes into my hands; flowers, like these, most of all.” 

“ Unless others that you happened to prefer had forestalled them 
And I had good reason to dread rivalry.” Lord Stair says this care- 
lessly, as a man not measuring his words; but his eyes never for an 
instant cease to watch her face. “ Jack was strolling about in Covent 
Garden, at the same hour as myself, this morning, and the magni- 
ficence of the bouquet I saw him choose might well have thrown my 
humble offering into the shade.” 

“ Jack ... is evidently beginning to care for ladies’ society at last,” 
answers Leah, a little distantly. ‘ Deb and I did our best to make 
him come with me to-night, but in vain. We brought him, indeed, 
after much persecution, to acknowledge that he was engaged to a ball 
elsewhere ; and when one couples that with the fact of his ordering 
bouquets——” 

“ Engaged to a ball, elsewhere?” interrupts Lord Stair, as 
though the idea had only just recurred to him. “ Why, of course he 
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is. Jack told me about it himself. Engaged to a ball at Miss Madge 
Hathaway’s, and half the young fellows of his age in London with 
him. And the bouquet, equally of course, was for his fair hostess. I 
might have thought of that at the time.” 

In a second, the light he knows, the light he wished to evoke, 
comes into Leah’s eyes. She utters never a word; but her very 
silence, her silence and the cold compression of her lips, tell Lord 
Stair that he has struck home. 

“There is really no pleasanter house of its kind, than Miss Hath- 
away’s,” he goes on presently; “and you meet every one there! I 
have an invitation for to-night, myself—if I can get away early 
enough from Fitz-Osborne House. And I can assure you, Mrs. Cham- 
berlayne, people fight for an invitation to one of Madge’s balls! She 
is as popular a little woman as any in town. She is hospitable toa 
fault——” 

se She is an actress!” exclaims Leah, with chill emphasis. “ Oh, 
I know quite well who Miss Hathaway is. I have seen her.” Once 
or twice of late, Jack Chamberlayne has, in truth, been driven by Miss 
Hathaway in her pony carriage about the parks. “ As regards Mr. 
Chamberlayne, he may or may not think it good taste to keep up his 
bachelor acquaintance with these theatrical characters; but unless 
you and I want to quarrel, Lord Stair, it is a subject, I think, which 
had best never be spoken of between us again.” 

And here, Reader, I must, in justice, pause; having a higher 
eulogium to pass upon the theatrical character than Lord Stair 
has done. Do you not meet “every one” at a house like Lady Jane 
Fuller’s? Does not “every one” fight for an invitation from the 
Duchess of St. Ives ? 

Miss Madge Hathaway (to call her by her play-bill name) is, in her 
domestic relations, a woman by whom many a fine lady of fashion 
might take pattern; but a Bohemian to the finger tips. Estimating 
whitewash at its intrinsic value; aping few virtues, though possessing 
many ; accepting bouquets and adulation from men at whom she laughs 
as freely as though she were a denizen of Mayfair itself; ready to 
drive Jack Chamberlayne, or Jack Anybody, in her pony-carriage 
to-day, yet resenting it not if he refrain from lifting his hat to her in 
his wife’s presence to-morrow; a brave, frank-hearted little human 
creature, taking all swift advantage of the hours, making the most of 
youth and pleasure while they last, but at the same time working 
valiantly at the hard profession to which she was born, and supporting 
two or three worthless relations, and an idle husband whom she adores, 
out of her earnings. 

And yet Leah, who has ever looked upon the influence of Bell 
Baltimore over poor Jack as a saving one, considers that he has 
committed a sin unpardonable in accepting an invitation to Madge 
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Hathaway’s house ; an opinion which, I fear, would remain unchanged, 
could every noble action of the little actress’s life be laid bare before 
her. At her calmest times Leah can feel with greater strength than 
she can reason, and to-night, with body and mind both off their 
balance, she is just in the state when air-light trifles can be taken as 
deadliest premeditated wrongs, and resented with all the illogical 
unforgiveness of despair. 

Lord Stair perceives the advantage he has gained, and is not slow 
to make the most of it. She judges her husband—surely she judges 
him too harshly—remember Jack’s age, the irresistible force of early 
associations! Like all other young men, now-a-days, he has got a taste 
for Bohemianism that better influences seem unable to cure. And 
yet “And yet,” exclaims Jack’s generous advocate, a ring of 
feeling that almost sounds like nature in his voice, ‘‘ when I think of 
such a man possessing the most priceless treasure earth can yield, pos 
sessing you, and able to find interest still in the society of actresses and 
singing girls—quarrel with me, Mrs. Chamberlayne, if you will, yet 
this once I must speak—my blood boils with indignation !” 

Leah turns her face aside in silence; not moved, as Lord Stair 
may, doubtless, imagine, by jis eloquence, but by the passionate bitter- 
ness of her own thoughts. Ere she can recover herself enough to 
answer, he has spoken again; hurriedly, with genuine agitation, 
genuine eagerness. May not the vital chances of Lord Stair’s life, 
his prospect of a beggared old age or of a golden one, depend upon her 
reception of his words ? 

“I am a ruined man, as you know, Mrs. Chamberlayne, a man 
without much hope or good of any kind left in him; and still, if you 
were free—now, or years hence—if you were free, and would share 
my poverty while you accepted my devotion, I believe, on my soul, 
that I should be a different fellow to what I have ever been yet, and 
make you happy.” 

“Happy ?” repeats Leah, and looks at him—oh, with what a smile 
upon her lips! “ We have wandered in these regions of romance 
before, have we not? Utopia and moonlight, and now it seems poverty, 
as the ultimate destiny of the two most worldly people in London! 
Don’t you think we had better attend a little to Rosina? Pathetic 
warblings sound more appropriate behind the footlights than in the 
boxes.” 

With this reply Lord Stair must, perforce, content himself; and 
still he holds his omen to have proved trustworthy. For Leah has 
listened to him. Very few men rise superior to the teaching of their 
school; and, according to Lord Stair’s philosophy, the woman who 
listens, hesitates. Now if destiny but befriend him . . . destiny! 
A man’s own steady will is destiny. He has worked the game out 
hitherto, move by move, as he had planned it. From what unsuspected 
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quarter should checkmate overtake him at the last? Not very long 
shall Lord Stair remain unenlightened on this point. 

The opera over, Mrs. Chamberlayne quits her box on his arm. It 
is a subscription night, and every lobby and passage is filled to over- 
flowing with that least supportable of crowds, an upper ten thousand 
mob. 

Well, as she passes along, crushed and crushing, it chances that 
Leah hears her own name spoken—by whose tongue she knows not, 
will never know—her name, then Jack’s; and then a few words of 
biting commentary, just such as you would look to hear amidst an 
upper ten thousand mob, upon the prospects, future and actual, of both. 

The speaker, a woman, is one of those who call a spade a spade and 
Roland a fripon. And—clear as the writing on the Babylonian palace 
wall—Leah, with a start, sees her marriage aye, and the hidden 
depths of her own soul, as the world sees them. A premonition that 
saves? Oh, Reader, a premonition that more often leads the other 
way. Once know the fairness of your name to be irrevocably maligned, 
and scarce one human being out of fifty but will be tempted, in time, 
to make the falsehood good. 

And this is the goal of her ambitious hopes! Flattered, sought 
after, and as a necessary result calumniated, a leader of fashion, upon 
her road at this moment to the most exclusive house in London—a 
present rich in fruition, with every reasonable promise of a morrow more 
golden still. For these ends and no other did she, a girl of twenty, put 
sweet human love away out of her heart, and offer herself, a willing 
sacrifice, at the altar of Mammon. Such triumphs had she in view on 
that October night in Paris when she essayed Jack Chamberlayne’s 
diamonds, with little Deb for audience; the night when, dressed in 
her old brown silk, penniless still, save in prospect, innocent, so far, at 
least, as she was ignorant of better things, she first met Danton. 

Danton .... They have by this time emerged from the heated 
opera-house into the air. Denser than ever is the crush ; uncertain 
at their present rate of progress seems the chance of reaching the 
Duchess of St. Ives’ ball-room by midnight, if then. At length, 
after patient endurance of a few more minutes’ buffeting, Lord Stair 
proposes that he shall make his way quickly down the line of carriages 
in search of Mrs. Chamberlayne’s brougham, leaving her, if she does 
not fear being left, alone amidst the crowd. 

“Mrs. Chamberlayne fears nothing in the universe,” cries Leah 
with a laugh. Since she heard the whisper of that unknown tongue 
it seems as though a new forlorn courage had indeed taken possession 
of her. “If you should be lost altogether, Lord Stair—tragic supposi- 
tion !—I daresay some other good Samaritan would come to my side.” 

A man strolling along the pavement, a cigarette between his lips, 
turns round shortly at her voice. 
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CuapteR XXXIV. 
CHECKMATE ! 


From budding time to blossoming. Reader, has it happened to you 
to mark the effects upon yourself of that transition? You journey 
forth into the country some buoyant April evening, perhaps after sick- 
ness has long held you prisoner to the blank dreariness of bricks and 
mortar, and find a world fresh dyed. Every tree and meadow stippled 
over with fairy touches of emerald, clouds of scarce-opened white upon 
the thorn, pale daffodils and primroses, the sisterhood that comes 
“before the swallow dares,” along the banks, the birds piping forth 
their untuned love-notes on the air, whose crispness still bespeaks a 
touch of east wind. Colours, odours, sounds, all move you to a delight 
so keen it borders upon pain, not so much for what 7s, as for what is 
coming. Well, and you go back to town; at the end of three or four 
weeks of hot May sunshine, return. The trees are in broad leaf, the 
grassfields ripening for the mower; the hawthorn already shows a 
hectic blush ; the birds’ notes have grown sweeter, mellower; the 
east wind is gone, and gone the delight that thrilled your heart like 
pain. The buds have blossomed; promise has become fulfilment. 

Just such an effect may be wrought upon a man by the beauty of 
the woman whom he loved and last saw asa girl. That beauty may 
be heightened by art, softened through the grace that comes with 
knowledge of life; its bloom of incompleteness, the first wild charm 
of promise, has vanished for ever. Danton, for it is he, stops short ; 
in a second Leah recognizes him, their hands have met and they stand 
looking at each other, silent, pale, forgetful of all conventional form 
of greeting; stand as two inhabitants of the same country might do, 
who, after long years of separation, should abruptly find themselves 
face to face upon a foreign shore. 

“I was determined not to let you escape this time you see, 
M. Danton.” So Leah at length addresses him, with a forced little 
tone of banter, in one of those set little phrases to which a woman 
of the world instinctively has recourse when she finds herself betrayed 
into some position where she has to feel as a human being, not act as a 
puppet. “ After the determined way you cut me the other night in 
Piccadilly, I hardly knew if I should venture——” 

“T could never, under any circumstances, wish to cut Mrs. Cham- 
berlayne,” remarks Danton. Coldly self-possessed is his voice, distant 
his manner to her. Jack himself, if he were present, could scarce find 
ground of offence. “As to the other night in Piccadilly, surely, Mrs. 
Chamberlayne, I acted discreetly in passing on my way without seek- 
ing your recognition ?” 

“And you have been hearing Patti, of course?” In her confusion, 
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Leah does not remark how little Danton’s dress bespeaks attendance 
at the opera. “ Did she not sing divinely? And what do you think 
of this new Italian tenor we are all wild about? And was not the 
house full; and—and why have you never come to call upon us all 
this time, M. Danton ?” 

Her lips quiver as they give utterance to these incoherencies ; her 
face is blanched to the hue it wore on that last evening of farewells 
in the atelier. But Danton feels no spark of mercy for her. Months 
ago, when he used to read scraps of her letters to the children, when 
he pictured her weary, heartsick, alone in Italy with Jack Chamber- 
layne, his heart at times would melt, almost into forgiveness of her 
treachery towards himself. Four weeks ago, when he arrived in 
London, white cheeks and quivering lips and fluttering confusion 
might have touched him only too acutely. Not now. On that night 
when Lord Stair parted from her in Piccadilly, Danton gained one 
true glimpse, as he believed, into her life; on that night he formed 
conclusions not widely different from the whispers of the crowd as to 
her outlook for the future. How should he feel pity for a woman like 
this! A coquette, not by instinct, as in her girlhood, but of calcu- 
lation ; one who, as a necessary art, must know how to assume 
tearful eyes and trembling lips at will; and who now, for a whim, an 
impulse, a passing “caprice de grande dame,” would fain lure back 
him, the poor discarded lover of old days, to swell her list of con- 
quests, fan more important jealousy, or serve whatever other end 
might suit the frivolous purpose of the moment best. 

“TI have no money to spend upon opera tickets, Mrs. Chamber- 
layne; you might have spared me the humiliation of such an avowal. 
Without seeking far, too, you might divine why I have not called on 
you and your husband. Look!’—and holding out his arm, Danton 
displays the sleeve of a somewhat threadbare morning jacket. “ One 
cannot pay stately visits of ceremony in a coat that ‘ shows the white 
thread,’ as Madame Bonchrétien used to say.” 

Stately visits of ceremony! She turns from him, a choking sensa- 
tion in her throat, a mingled sense of humiliation and disappointment 
holding her dumb, and sees the tall figure of Lord Stair approaching 
at two or three yards’ distance through the crowd. 

A sufficiently vivid contrast the two men present at this 
moment: Lord Stair in his ne plus ultra of evening dress, his em- 
broidered linen, scientifically cut coat, his button-hole flower, his 
gloves, and with a flush of exultation upon his usually impassive face ; 
Danton pale, obscure, poorly dressed, a “social failure” now as in the 
time, long years ago, when Madeleine deserted him. 

“ Your carriage is found, Leah.” Lightly Lord Stair speaks her 
name ; little Lord Stair thinks that he has spoken it for the last time 
in this world! “But I am afraid it will be a question of the moun- 
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tain and Mahomet if you intend to reach Fitz-Osborne House to- 
night.- Now, if you would not mind walking sixty or seventy yards, 
you—you ;’ the fluency suddenly dying out of his utterance as he 
discovers that Leah is not alone. ‘ M. Danton, I have the honour of 
wishing you a very good evening.” And Lord Stair lifts his hat with 
courtesy, a well-bred player on life’s great chess-board, even under the 
first smart of “ mate” so overwhelming as this which- has overtaken 
him. 

Danton returns the salutation in silence; at the same time makes 
a movement as though he would pass along his road. What business, 
in truth, has he here? What interest for him have the actions, 
capricious or sincere, of this woman whom he was weak enough 
once to love? Weak enough once! whom he has not strength of 
will, even now, as she stands before him in her diamonds and (as 
he holds it) her falseness, to sever wholly from his heart. 

“T have a few more words that I should like to say to you, M. Dan- 
ton,” she cries, in that faltering, broken voice he remembers. ‘“ And 
you, Lord Stair, will you make my excuses to the Duchess of St. 
Ives, if indeed she remembers my existence enough to notice my 
absence? I am not feeling well; the heat, the crowd have been too 
much for me; and I shall ask M. Danton to see me to my car- 
riage.” 

And in far less time than it takes me to write, she has turned from 
Lord Stair for ever ; has rested her hand, with a little gesture of 
appealing that it would indeed require stern philosophy to repulse, 
upon Danton’s arm. 








Che Days of Henri Quatre. 


“Le seul roi dont le peuple ait gardé la mémoire.” 


By THE AUTHOR oF ‘ MIRABEAU,’ ETC. 


Tue marriage of Philip the Fair with Joanna the First, Queen of 
Navarre, rendered that kingdom from 1288 to 1512 an appanage to 
the crown of France. In the latter year, Ferdinand, upon some 
slight pretence, seized upon all the Navarese territory south of the 
Pyrenees, and annexed it toSpain. It was to the remnant which lay 
upon the northern side of the great mountain chain that Henry, the 
future King of France, was born heir on December the 14th, 1553. 
His mother, Jeanne d’Albret, was the daughter of Henri d’Albret, 
King of Navarre, and Marguerite d’Angouléme, sister of Francis the 
First, better known as Marguerite de Navarre, the writer of the 
‘Heptameron.’ His father was Antoinede Bourbon. Certain curious 
circumstances attended his birth. In fulfilment of a promise made to 
her father, Queen Jeanne sang the whole time she was in labour, in 
order that the child should neither weep nor make “wry” faces ; and, 
so says tradition, the boy came into the world without crying, and 
his grandfather immediately carried him away to his own apartment 
and rubbed his lips with a clove of garlic, and made him suck some 
wine out of a golden cup to make his constitution sound and vigorous. 
His childhood was passed in an old castle situated in the midst of a 
wild, mountainous country, about which he wandered barefooted and 
bareheaded, and fed upon brown bread, beef, cheese, and garlic, like 
other children of the country. But while such rough training 
strengthened his body, his education was assiduously attended to, and 
he became an excellent scholar. When still a child he was presented 
to Henry the Second of France, who asked him if he would be his 
son. 

“He is my father,” replied the Prince, pointing to the King of 
Navarre. 

“Well, then,” said Henry, “ will you be my son-in-law ?” 

“Oh, with all my heart,” was the reply. 

And from that time, we are informed, his marriage with the 
Princess Marguerite was resolved upon. A letter in the ‘ Mémoires 
de Nevers,’ dated 1567, thus describes him :— 


“ We have here,” says the writer, “ the Prince of Béarn; it must be con- 
fessed he is a charming youth. At thirteen years he has all the ripe 
qualities of eighteen or nineteen; he is agreeable, polite, obliging, and 
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behaves to every one with an air so easy and engaging that wherever he is .- 
there is always a crowd. He mixes in conversation like a wise and prudent 
man, speaks always to the purpose, and, when it happens that the Court is 
the subject of discourse, ’tis easy to see that he is perfectly well acquainted 
with it, and never says more nor less than he ought, in whatever place 
he is.” 

“Vigorous and indefatigable by the education of his infancy,” writes 
Sully, “he breathed nothing but labour, and seemed to wait with impatience 
for occasions of acquiring glory. The crown of France not being yet the 
object of his aspiring wishes, he indulged himself in forming schemes for 
the recovery of that of Navarre, which Spain had unjustly usurped from 
his family; and this he thought he might be enabled to perform by main- 
taining a secret intelligence with the Moors of Spain. The enmity he bore 
to this power was open and declared; it was born with him, and he never 
attempted to conceal it... . The vast and flattering expectations which 
the astrologers agreed in making him conceive were almost always present 
to his mind. He saw the foundation of them in that affection which Charles 
the Ninth early entertained for him, and which considerably increased a 
short time before his death; but, animated as he was by these happy pre- 
sages, he laboured to second them only in secret, and never disclosed his 
thoughts to any person but a small number of his most intimate con- 
fidants.” 


His father, Antoine de Bourbon, was a man of weak and undecided 
character. Born in the Protestant faith, he renounced it about the 
time that his wife abjured Catholicism. But he never cordially sup- 
ported either party. He was slain at the siege of Rouen, in 1562, 
fighting under his enemies, the Guises, against the Protestants, whom 
he loved. Jeanne d’Albret, the mother, was born a Catholic, but 
afterwards became a rigid Calvinist, in the tenets of which faith she 
carefully reared her son. Catherine de Medicis conceived a hatred 
against the young prince. Sully ascribes this feeling to the prophecy 
of an astrologer, who foretold that none of her sons should have issue, 
in which case the crown would pass to the Bourbons. To the fear of 
this event the same historian imputes the marriage of her daughter 
Claude with the Duc de Lorraine, to whose posterity she destined the 
throne of France. 

Young Henry gave early promise of military genius. He was 
present at the battle of Jarnac when scarcely fourteen years of age, 
and although the troops were commanded by such great leaders as 
Condé and Coligny, he was able to point out the errors by which that 
engagement was lost. After the peace of St. Germain* (1570), Jeanne 
d’Albret retired with her son and the young Prince de Condé, whose 
father had been slain at Jarnac, to Rochelle, where the shattered 
remains of the Huguenot army had taken shelter. 

“T offer you,” she said, addressing the leaders, “ my son, who burns 
with a holy ardour to avenge the death of the prince we all regret. 
Behold, also, Condé’s son, now become my own child. He succeeds 


* See Article ‘Catherine de Medicis,’ June number of TEMPLE Bar. 
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to his father’s name and glory. Heaven grant that they may both 
show themselves worthy of their ancestors.” 

During the following year commenced the negotiations for the 
celebration of the marriage between Henry and Marguerite, in fulfil- 
ment of their child-betrothal. The union seemed to promise great 
advantages to the Protestants, and, after much doubt and irresolution, 
Jeanne, Coligny, and the chiefs of the party, commenced, in the 
summer of 1572, their fatal journey to Paris. 

The welcome which the Queen of Navarre and her children received 
from the King and the Queen-Mother was most cordial. The Pope 
refused to give the dispensation for the nuptials of the Princess with 
a heretic, but Charles resolved they should be celebrated in spite of 
him. “I marry my sister,” he said, “not only to the Prince of Béarn, 
but to the whole Protestant party; it will be the strongest bond 
between my subjects, and the surest evidence of my good will towards 
those of the religion.” 

The Court appeared eager, by every outward demonstration, to 
prove its sincerity. The nuptials were performed with the utmost 
pomp and magnificence. Charles, Henry, and Condé were dressed 
alike, to indicate their close affection. The Venetian ambassador, 
describing the scene, says :— 

“You would not believe there was any distress in the kingdom. The 
King’s toque, charger, and garments, cost from five to six hundred 
thousand crowns. Anjou, among other jewels in his toque, had a set of 
thirty-two pearls, bought for the occasion at the cost of twenty-three 
thousand gold crowns of the sun. More than a hundred and twenty ladies 
dazzled the eyes with the brilliancy of their sumptuous silks, brocades, and 
velvets, thickly interwoven with gold or silver. 

* At church the dazzling beauty of the bride disturbed the devotions of 
the worshippers. She had just completed her twentieth year; her com- 
plexion was clear, her hair black, her eyes full of fire, though at times 
remarkable for a dreamy languor, which gave her a voluptuous and tender 
look, as if to indicate a heart that was framed for love. All her movements 
were full of grace and majesty. She was unrivalled in the dance, and 
played on the lute and sang with exquisite taste.* But there was a reverse 
to this charming picture ; she was untruthful, vain, extravagant, and hoped 
by her devotion to the forms of religion to atone for the errors of her daily 
life. . . . Margaret’s dress on her wedding-day was long the talk of Court 
gossips. In such matters her taste was peculiar and exquisite. Brilliants 
flamed like stars among her hair; her stomacher was sprinkled with pearls, 
so as to resemble a silvery coat of mail; her dress was of cloth of gold, and 
rare lace of the same precious metal fringed her gloves and handkerchief.” 


In order that no proof of his friendship and liberality might be 
wanting, Charles went so far as even to dispense with the bridegroom's 


* Brantome is yet more eulogistic in writing of this princess, whom he 
describes as a miracle of beauty and accomplishments. Nor did those 
qualities form her only claim to admiration; she was a fine Greek and 
Latin scholar, and became one of the most elegant writers of her age. 
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attendance at the church of Notre Dame, and with all Romish ob- 
servances upon his part. ‘The marriage was performed upon a great 
scaffold erected in the court before the church. The ceremony con- 
cluded, the Prince went to meeting to hear a sermon, the Princess 
into the church to hear mass ; after which they repaired to the great 
hall of the Palace, to be present at the sumptuous entertainment 
prepared in their honour. 

The marriage was an unhappy one. There was the fatal difference 
of creed; then the lady’s gallantries were notorious. Exasperated by 
the meddling of the Calvinist ministers, who interfered with the 
exercise of her religious rites, she favoured the Leaguers against her 
husband ; by-and-by he accused her, whether rightly or wrongly it 
would be difficult to say, of an attempt to poison him; from that 
time the breach became irreparable, and they lived entirely separate 
until their divorce in 1598. That she was more sinned against than 
sinning, that her faults were those of her age and nation, and not 
of her heart, is amply proved by contemporaneous evidence. Sully 
tells us of her sweetness of temper, her resignation, her disinterest- 
edness. Another historian says :— 


“ She was the refuge of men of letters, loved to hear them talk, her table 
was constantly surrounded with them, and she learned so much from con- 
versing with them that she spoke better than any woman of her time, and 
wrote more correctly than most persons of her sex are capable of doing. 
In short, as charity is the queen of all virtues, this great princess crowned 
hers by giving alms, which she did so liberally to all who stood in need of 
them, that there was not a religious house in Paris that did not feel the 
effect of her bounty, nor one poor person who had recourse to her that 
did not meet with relief.” 


The crowning proof of the goodness of her disposition is in the 
fact of her ceding during her lifetime the large estates she had 
inherited from her mother to the Dauphin, the child of the woman 
who had usurped her place. She survived the King several years, 
not dying until 1615. 

Her nuptials were celebrated on the 18th of August, 1572, just six 
days previous to St. Bartholomew's Eve. On the 23rd of the same 
month, the King gave instructions to a gentleman who was departing 
for Rome to justifiy the marriage to the Pope upon political grounds, 
as it would closely bind Henry’s interests to the crown of France. 
On the same date he wrote to De Ferrails, that the marriage was 
necessary, and therefore it had been solemnized without waiting for 
the dispensation, to the great satisfaction of all his subjects. But in 
all these most confidential instructions he makes not the faintest 
allusion to the coming horror.* 


* Another point in favour of my theory of the massacre: see ‘ Catherine 
de Medicis.’ 
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Two hours before daybreak on the morning of the 24th, Prince 
Henry and the Prince de Condé, who were lodged in the Louvre, were 
aroused from their sleep by the entrance of a number of soldiers, who 
slew their attendants, and commanded them to rise, dress, and follow 
them to the King.* Charles received them with furious looks, and 
with oaths and blasphemies commanded them to renounce their reli- 
gion, which he pronounced to be only a cloak te rebellion ; and declared 
that, if they did not go to mags, he would treat them as criminals guilty 
of treason against human and divine majesty. The young princes 
were compelled to yield to necessity ; and Henry, kept close prisoner, 
was even forced to send an edict to his subjects forbidding the exercise 
of any other religion than the Roman Catholic within his dominions. — 

Sixteen months afterwards Charles was summoned to his account. 

The night after he received the news of his brother's death, the 
Duc d’Anjou, who at the end of 1572 had been elected King of 
Poland, fied his kingdom. In his journey to France he visited the 
Emperor Maximilian and Charles Duke of Savoy, both of whom 
advised him to grant the Huguenots peace and the free exercise of 
their religion. But immediately upon his accession to the throne 
he broke the truce that had been concluded for three months, and 
declared war against them. 

In the following year young Henry, while hunting near Senlis, 
contrived his escape, proceeded to Tours, resumed the public exercise 
of the Protestant religion, and, uniting himself with Condé and the 
Due d’Alengon,{ found himself at the head of fifty thousand troops. 
But the bloody war which appeared imminent was averted by 
Catherine’s address, and a treaty, known in history as “ Monsieur’s 
Peace,” was signed in 1576. Hostilities, however, were renewed a 
few months afterwards, and continued until the King, jealous of the 
growing power of Guise, and weary of war, suddenly brought it to an 
end, and gave himself up to that sensual and luxurious life which has 
rendered his name infamous to posterity. 

No more startling and unexpected contrast to the preceding scenes 
of turmoil can be imagined than that presented by the Court of 
France under Henry the Third. Let us endeavour to conjure up a 
picture of its splendour, its luxury, its infamy. 

Imagine vast chambers, the walls of which are covered by hangings 
of black or yellow leather adorned with cyphers in gold and silver and 


* Brantéme asserts that it was only by the intercession of the Princess 
Marguerite that her husband’s life was spared; but there does not appear to 
be sufficient proof that she was made acquainted with the plot. Probably 
the preservation of the two princes was rather due to some lingering traces 
of natural affection in the heart of Charles. 

+ Alencon, Catherine’s youngest son, aspiring to the crown, had, after 
Anjou’s accession, been kept prisoner with Henry of Navarre, but had 
escaped some time before. 
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Byzantine arabesques, the apartments are divided by heavy velvet 
curtains, and are furnished with seats of elaborately carved oak; with 
curious chests of ivory or ebony, relieved by crests of azure or fleur-de- 
lis of gold; silver statuettes; coffers adorned with trefoils of gold, or 
salamanders formed with topaz, emeralds, or turquoise. Imagine these 
salons peopled with yellow-haired courtiers, beautiful as Antinous, their 
graceful forms clothed in tight-fitting jackets, encircled by belts of 
red, yellow, or blue silk embroidered, like a Byzantine missal, with 
precious stones ; a small cloak hangs from the shoulder, a small cap of 
green or blue velvet covers the head, and earrings of gold or jewels 
hang from the ears. Some are attired yet more gorgeously. Bonnets 
of black velvet, breeches and doublets of cloth of silver, shoes and 
sword-scabbards of white velvet, long sweeping mantles of black velvet 
embroidered with fleur-de-lis and tongues of flame, and monograms of 
the King in silver thread, and turned up with orange satin; from the 
shoulders, in lieu of a hood, hangs a mantelet of cloth of gold, also en- 
riched with fleur-de-lis, monograms, and tongues of flame; a grand 
collar formed of knots of monograms, fleur-de-lis, and tongues of 
flame, to which hangs a large dove, encircles the neck. These are 
the knights of the most noble order of Saint-Esprit, the mignons, 
Saint-Maigrin, Joyeuse, d’Epernon, &c., all destined to an infamous 
immortality in the pages of history. Their occupations are various: 
some are fencing with their long rapiers; others are playing at cup 
and ball; others are gaily laughing and chatting. Suddenly there is 
a momentary lull; the swords are sheathed, the playthings cast aside, 
the laughter hushed, and every head is uncovered. The velvet hang- 
ings of one of the doorways are pulled aside by two gorgeously-attired 
pages, and a strange figure enters upon the scene. It looks likea 
man, but the costume, low-necked and elegant, is that of a woman; 80 
is the complexion, rendered delicate in appearance by pastes and 
cosmetiques. Suspended round its neck is a basket of blue satin, in 
which are several very small dogs, whose long silky ears it is caressing 
with its jewelled hands, more white and beautiful than those of any 
lady. These hands are the object of much care; they are nightly 
encased in gloves of a peculiar skin to preserve their delicacy. This 
creature, half man, half woman, is Henry the Third,.the sovereign of 
warlike France, and one, too, who ere now has proved himself a general 
of no mean courage. Round him gather the mignons, eager to relate 
their scandalous adventures of the previous night; stories especially 
delightful to the royal ears. Maigrin relates in Rabelaisque language 
the story of a rendezvous with the frail Duchesse de Guise, an amour 
which will presently cost him his life; Henry smiles delightedly, for, 
like his brother, he mortally hates the Guises. Suddenly his face 
changes to a look of horror, his eyes are darting flames upon d’Eper- 
non, whom, in accents trembling with passion, he orders from his 
VOL. XLIV. 2H 
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presence ; and, as the discomfited courtier hastens to obey, literally 
chases him with opprobrious epithets from the chamber. What offence 
has the favourite committed? The gravest of all in the eyes of his 
master—he has neglected the proprieties of costume, and dared to 
stand before majesty with doublet buttoned awry and without white 
shoes ! 

This is a day of Saint Esprit. But Henry, spite of the gaiety of 
his Court, is the prey of a chronic melancholy, and there are other 
days when the silk and the cloth of gold are exchanged for coarse 
black robes and monkish cowls—costume of the Brotherhood of 
Death ; an order instituted, some say, to commemorate the death of 
one of his mignons, others, that of his mistress, the Princesse de 
Condé. The emblem of this order is a skull decked and intertwined 
with jewels; its directors are monks and friars, and even bourgeois are 
honoured by admittance to its ranks. There is yet another order, 
that of the White Penitents, to which only the favourites are ad- 
mitted. There are secrets and mysteries in these brotherhoods, such, 
perhaps, as those that were practised by the votaries of Isis. 

Among the people, by whom they are regarded with horror and 
abhorrence, the courtiers are known as les Politiques, another name 
for infidels; they carry disorder into the homes of the bourgeois, 
often forcibly breaking into their houses, corrupting their wives and 
daughters; and, worse than that, eating flesh on fast days! This 
last the most inexpiable crime of all in the eyes of the good people of 
Paris, who are strict and reverential observers of the worship and 
ordinances of the Church; for many generations have to be born and 
buried before scepticism and blasphemy will descend from the Court 
to the city. 

But although Jes Politiques are mockers and infidels, they have 
their superstitions. One day they shock the eyes of sober citizens 
with their flouting, ribald airs, as they ride gaily in rustling silks and 
velvets, waving plumes, and glittering jewels. The next, a far stranger 
sight greets them. Through the narrow, tortuous streets wends a 
band of pilgrims, barefooted, half clothed in sackcloth ; each bears a 
scourge in his hand, with which he flagellates his naked shoulders 
until the thongs drop blood; these are the King and his mignons 
expiating past sins, and buying from their Fetich immunity for new. 

Sometimes across the brilliant sunshine of les jours de Saint-Esprit 
crosses the dark shadow of the Guise, fanatic in action, latitudinarian 
in heart, really indifferent to all creeds, save that of the faction which 
promises to raise him to power. Seldom does that ill-omened shadow fall 
upon the precincts of the Court without bringing bloodshed and death 
in its train. To Saint-Joyeuse and his companions the grim Leaguers 
are objects of mockery and contempt ; to the fanatics wn Politique is as 
abhorrent as a Huguenot. Actuated by such mutual sentiments, they 
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seldom meet without drawing swords, and many bloody duels are the 
consequence. Maugiron and Quélus are both slain in one of these.* 
The King is inconsolable, throws himself upon their bodies, kissing 
them, and cutting off their yellow locks to preserve as mementoes. A 
few months afterwards St. Maugrin falls beneath the dagger of an 
assassin employed by the Duc de Guise, to avenge his honour. 

In 1585 that terrible confederation known as the League began to 
assume a dangerous form. It arose out of an association of princes, 
prelates, and gentlemen of Picardy, who met at Peronne, to avoid 
obeying the edict given in the year 1576 in favour of the Protestants. 
The manifesto then drawn up served as a model to all the other pro- 
vinces, as well as to the states of Blois, which were summoned about 
the end of that year. The professed object of the League was at 
first simply the maintenance of the Catholic as the sole religion of 
the realm ; but at length it embraced the settlement of the succession 
to the crown, to which Guise aspired, and to secure which for him at 
length became the confirmed purpose of this faction. Jealousy and 
fear fluctuated the King between the two parties: now he was on 
the side of Navarre, now intimidated by the threats of the Leaguers, 
he deserted his ally, and ordered the very troops he had sent to his 
assistance to act against him. 

And so year after year this fratricidal war went on. Fire and sword 
ravaged every town and village; every plain was a battle-field, every 
wood an ambuscade; the high roads were choked up with thorns and 
brambles for want of traffic, and the whole land became one huge 
Golgotha. Never did man display more skill, more genius in the art 
of war, more unwearied patience, more iron resolution, more dauntless 
courage, and yet more merciful moderation, than did the brave King 
of Navarre. His army was inconsiderable, and composed of the most 
incongruous materials—Germans, English, Huguenots, Catholics ; it 
required the most extraordinary address to reconcile the feuds and 
jealousies of these discordant elements, and make them act together. 
The name of his enemies was legion ; noble, bourgeois, and peasant— 
the hand of every man was against him. But there was a boundless 
elasticity in his nature that no difficulties or reverses could crush or 
even depress; he was a true soldier of fortune. In the battle, his 
white plume was ever waving in the thickest of the fight ; seldom ever 
a denier in his pocket or a change of linen to his back; black bread 
and water his frequent diet, the earth his bed, the sky his canopy. 


* Duelling was carried to a terrible excess in this reign, but to an even 
greater in the next. In 1607 it was computed that 400 gentlemen had 
been killed in duels since the accession of Henry the Fourth. A king 
whose whole life had been passed in fighting could not but regard such 
offences as venial, nor be induced to make their punishment sufficiently 
deterrent. 
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But when Fortune guided his steps to some friendly chateau, none 
drank and feasted, jested, and made love more freely than he. 


“ Vive Henri Quatre! 
Vive ce roi vaillant! 
Le diable 4 quatre 
A le triple talent, 
De boire et de battre 
Et d@étre vert galant. 


J’aimons les filles 

Et j’aimons le bon vin, 
De nos vieux drilles. 
Répétons le refrain : 
J’aimons les filles 

Et j’aimons le bon vin.” 


So sang his friends. Such a life does not tend to beautify the 
person ; and Nature had not been bountiful in charms to the gallant 
Henry. At thirty-three his complexion was tanned almost black, 
his hair and beard were grizzled, while a nose of inordinate length 
almost covered his mouth; nevertheless, no king has been more 
famous for his amours, even in those days, when his poverty and 
the hopelessness of his cause were sufficient guarantees of the ladies’ 
disinterestedness. One of his earliest and most devoted loves was 
the Comtesse de Guiche, better known as “La Belle Corisande,” 
who raised for him a force of twenty-four thousand Gascons at her 
own expense, mortgaging chdteaue, lands, and all she possessed, to 
supply his needs. But most famous of all his innamoratas was 
Gabrielle d’Estrées, afterwards Duchesse de Beaufort, whom her lover 
has immortalised in the song commencing “Charmante Gabrielle.” 
One evening, after a skirmish in the neighbourhood, he took up his 
lodgings for the night at Coeuvres, her father’s chdteaw in Picardy. 
Struck by her charming manners and exquisite beauty, he became 
deeply enamoured; and, as she listened to the stories of daring 
courage and wild adventure he related at the family board, something 
of a reciprocal feeling entered her heart. Many and romantic were 
the dangers he encountered to gain even a sight of the lady. Once, 
while in pursuit of the Prince of Parma, he stole away from Attichy 
to see her; “‘contenting himself,’ says Matthieu, “with eating some 
bread and butter at the gate, that he might not raise any suspicion in 
her father. Afterwards, mounting his horse, he said he was going 
towards the enemy, and that the fair one should soon hear what he 
had performed through his passion for her.” At another time he 
disguised himself as a wood carrier, and passed through the enemy’s 
lines, at the great risk of being discovered and taken prisoner, to 
procure an interview with her. It was no passing infatuation, but 
a passion that, far from cooling through lapse of years, continued to 
strengthen until it was dissolved by death. 
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But to leave the doves and return to the kites, In 1587 he gained 
a considerable victory over the King’s troops at Coutras. ‘There is 
no need of a long speech,” he said, addressing his cousins, Condé and 
De Soissons, before the battle. ‘Remember you are all Bourbons, 
and, God willing, I will show you I am your eldest brother.” So 
daring was he on that day that some of his friends threw themselves 
before him. “Give me room!” he cried; “you stifle me.” When 
the Duc de Joyeuse fell, and the enemy began to waver, he checked 
the fury of the soldiers. “ Victory is certain!” he exclaimed; ‘but 
they are braye—they are all Fvenchmen—show them all mercy.” 
The corpses of Joyeuse and his brother were drawn from beneath a heap 
of slain, and laid upon a table in the hall of the Castle of Coutras. 
Some of the young Huguenots passed scurrilous jests upon the bodies. 
Henry sternly reproved them. “This is a moment of tears even for 
the vanquished!” he cried. His letter to King Henry is highly 
characteristic. “Sire, my lord and brother,” it ran; “thank God, I 
have beaten your enemies and your army.” The Royalists numbered 
10,000, and 5060 were left upon the field. The Protestants had but 
5000, and lost scarcely a hundred. 

A few months later, the good citizens of Paris, disgusted at the 
inclination he manifested towards the Huguenots, and at the entrance 
of 6000 Swiss into the city to intimidate the Leaguers, rose against 
their king, and threw up barricades in the streets, even to within 
fifty paces of the Louvre. The revolt assumed so dangerous an 
appearance that he fled to Chartres, and thence to Blois. Upon hear- 
ing of this Henry of Navarre sent a messenger to him, placing him- 
self and his troops entirely at his disposal. But ere an answer to 
these offers could be received, came the news of a terrible deed, 
which embittered the Catholics more than ever against the King. This 
was the assassination of the Duc and Cardinal de Guise, by the order 
and in the apartments of the King, at his palace at Blois, where he 
was then holding the States.* The bodies were afterwards burned in 
a hall of the castle, and the ashes thrown into the air. Of course 
Henry was excommunicated by the Pope ; while nearly every provincial 
town, following the example of the capital, closed her gates against 
him. He at once made common cause with Navarre, and the two 
kings laid siege to Paris. But the doom of one was already sealed. 
On the night of the 2nd of August, 1589, Jacques Clément, a fanatical 
monk, obtained admission into the King of France’s chamber, under 


* Except upon moral grounds, we can feel no sympathy for the fate of 
this miscreant, the arch-destroyer of Saint Bartholemew’s Eve. His 
death cleared Henry of Navarre’s path to the crown, which otherwise he 
would probably never have attained, and was the destruction of a con- 
spiracy which aimed even at the dethronement of Elizabeth of England, 
and the total extirpation of the Protestants throughout Europe. 
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pretence of delivering a letter, and stabbed him with a poisoned knife. 
A priest had administered the Sacrament to the murderer, knowing 
his purpose, before he set out on this holy expedition, and the Pontiff, 
who had just before invoked divine vengeance upon the destroyer of 
one of his adherents, pronounced a eulogy upon this act. Assassi- 
nation used to be one of Rome’s primary articles of faith—why has 
she not a Saint Stiletto in her calendar? She has consecrated the 
dagger often enough. Paris went into ecstasies, placed the pictures 
of Jacques Clément upon their altars beside the Eucharist, and wrote 
underneath, “Saint Jacques.” 

The death of the King had no effect upon the siege operations. 
Never did Henry of Navarre’s clemency shine more conspicuously 
than at this time, while investing the city wherein had been performed 
the tragedy of Saint Bartholomew, and wherein every man execrated 
his name as a heretic, and would willingly have armed himself with 
the dagger against his life :— 


“The King,” writes Sully, “ naturally compassionate, was moved by the 
distress of the Parisians; he could not endure the thought of seeing this 
city, the empire which was destined him by Providence, become one vast 
churchyard. He secretly permitted everything that could contribute to its 
relief, and affected not to observe the supplies of provisions which the 
officers and soldiers suffered to enter the city, either out of compassion to 
their relations and friends who were in it or with a design to make the 
citizens purchase them at a high price. Without doubt, he imagined this 
conduct would gain him the hearts of the Parisians; but he was deceived ; 
they enjoyed his benefits without ceasing to look upon him as the author 
of their miseries, and, elated with the Prince of Parma’s arrival, they 
insulted him, who only raised the siege because he was too much affected 
with the miseries of the besieged.” 


Although he might have taken the city by storm, he would not do 
so, as he kn w the Protestant soldiers were bent upon retaliation for 
Saint Barth lomew :— 


“The Duc de Nemours,” says Perefixe, “sent all useless mouths out of 
Paris. The King’s council opposed him granting them a passage; but the 
King, being informed of the dreadful scarcity to which these miserable, 
wretches were reduced, ordered that they should be allowed to pass. ‘I am 
not surprised,’ said he, ‘that the Spaniards and the chiefs of the League 
have no compassion upon these poor people; they are only tyrants; as for 
me, I am their father and their King, and cannot bear the recital of their 
calamities without being pierced to my inmost soul, and ardently desiring 
to bring them relief.’ ” 


After the city had gone through unnameable horrors, 30,000 
people having died of famine, the siege was raised. 

Three years of sieges, battles, victories, and defeats, and then, in 
1583, Henry abjured the Protestant faith. Sully, who, although 
a conscientious Calvinist, was a better patriot, claims the credit of 
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bringing about this sacrifice to necessity, and fully sets forth his 
reasons. France would not have a Huguenot king; and if Henry 
relinquished his rights the Leaguers would become masters of the 
nation, and these, in their turn, would most probably be overridden 
by the Spaniards, their allies. What, then, would be the fate of the 
Protestants ? Extermination. Added to such considerations as these 
was the terrible condition of the war-desolated land. No scruples 


could justify a Christian monarch in refusing to avert so many 
evils :— 


“T explained,” he tells us, “all my thoughts on this subject to the King, 
and added, that the foundation of all religions which believe in Jesus 
Christ being essentially the same, that is, faith in the same mysteries, and 
the same notions of the divinity, it seemed to me that one who, from a 
Catholic became a Protestant, or from a Protestant became a Catholic, did 
not change his religion, but followed for the interest of religion itself that 
which policy suggested as the most proper means to compose differences. .. . 
That the difference of religions had long produced the most tragical effects 
in France, and was a perpetual source of disorders and calamities, by the 
aversion with which it inspired people against those of a contrary faith to 
their own, which was equally the case with the Protestants as well as the 
Catholics. I told the King that he might cure this dangerous evil by 
uniting those who professed these different religions in the bands of 
Christian charity and love.” 


All the most zealous and talented churchmen now surrounded the: 


monarch, and by means of discourses and controversies with the 
Huguenot clergy sought to convince him of the errors of his faith. 


“Tt is not surprising,” continues Sully, “that Henry, who never heard 
any arguments about religion but in these conferences and comtinual con- 
troversies, should suffer himself to be drawn on that side which they took 
care to make always victorious. For it must be observed, as an effect of 
the King’s prudent delays, that every one, even Protestants, nay more, the 
Protestant clergy who were employed in the conferences, were at last 
thoroughly convinced that the King’s change of religion was a circum- 
stance absolutely necessary for the good of the state, for peace, and even for 
the advantage of both religions, so that there was a kind of general com- 
bination to draw him to it. The Protestant clergy either defended them- 
selves no longer or did it so weakly that their adversaries always had the 
advantage.” 


And so Henry was received into the bosom of the Mother Church, 
acknowledged the power and supremacy of the Pope, and all the 
tenets of the Romish faith. ‘“ After which,” adds Sully, “ the satis- 
faction was general.” Nor is there any reason to doubt that the con- 
version was a conscientious one. But this was by no means the end 
of the troubles; the League and its allies, the Spaniards, still upheld 
the standard of revolt, and twice in the course of little more than a 
year invoked the aid of their patron saint, Stiletto. The first time 
the King received timely warning, and the would-be assassin was 
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seized ; the second, he was wounded in the lip by one John Chatel, a 
pupil of the Jesuits, for which the whole order was banished the 
kingdom. The war against Spain was, of necessity, hotly pursued. 
Henry’s one faithful and honest friend, Rosny (afterwards Duc de 
Sully), endeavoured by rigid economy and attention to expenditure to 
recruit the exhausted exchequer; but others, more powerful than he, 
ruled at the council of finance, who appropriated the moneys, and lived 
in luxury, while the King, his household, and army, wanted common 
necessaries. Writing to Rosny while at the siege of Arras, he says: 
‘“*T am very near my enemies, and hardly a horse to carry me into the 
battle, nor a complete suit of armour to put on; my shirts are all 
ragged, my doublets out at elbow, my kettle is seldom on the fire, and 
these last two days I have been obliged to dine where I could, for my 
purveyors have informed me that they have not wherewithal to fur- 
nish my table.” As a companion to this picture of royal distress we 
have that of the superintendent of finance spending 25,000 crowns 
upon costly dishes for his supper table. 

So powerless was Henry in his present condition to remedy these 
evils, that-it was with difficulty he could procure Rosny admission to 
the council; for, being a Huguenot, much as he loved him, he dared 
show him but little favour. The picture of corruption which Sully has 
bequeathed us in his ‘Memoirs’ is at once amusing and appalling. 
He tells us :— 


* By clearing only two old accounts, and bringing together the receipts and 
letters of exchange for the current year and the year preceding, I easily col- 
lected more than 500,000 crowns which had been lost to the King. : 
However, I could not keep myself clear of several considerable errors, 
nor escape being tricked by these old practitioners. This very year, 1596, 
they gained a profit of one-fifth, which is exorbitant, though infinitely 
less than their ordinary gains. One of the chief tricks of the finan- 
ciers was to make the expenses of the current year appear to be much 
more than the receipts, and to anticipate the revenue of the following 
year; by which means the expenses of the next year and of all the rest 
in succession were thrown into confusion, from which these men drew many 
advantages, particularly that of appearing to never have money which was 
not pre-engaged long before. In the second place, they made use of ‘that 
money ; and, to conclude, they paid off the old debts at a very low price, 
and yet charged them entire in their accounts. This negligence of mine 
cost the kingdom this year two millions.” 


But Leaguers, Spaniards, and false stewards, were not the only 
enemies who troubled the King; his old friends, the Huguenots, dis- 
satisfied with their position, were in all but open revolt against his 
authority. Indifferent to the pitiable condition to which war had 
reduced their country, they violently opposed a peace with Spain; 
and Madame de Rohan and D’Aubigné even went so far as to propose 
taking up arms and forcing the King to subscribe to whatever con- 
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ditions they chose to propose. The Edict of Nantes, which conferred 
upon them full toleration, silenced these cabals for a time. 

Gay, good-natured, sans souci, as in the old adventurous days, ever 
infatuated by some new belle maitresse, but not neglectful of the old 
ones, Henry consoled himself with hunting, love-making, feasting, 
balls, and .fétes, for the hardships of his early life. His was not the 
silken Court of the last Valois ; the effeminate refinement of his prede- 
cessor had given place to a rougher and more virile element; the 
mignons and their master would have been infinitely shocked by the 
rude figures of the Gascon nobles, with their thick untrimmed beards, 
their long swords, their sunburnt hands and visages, their coarse 
and frequently shabby attire, for, like the Scots of the first Stuart’s 
days, poverty was their badge; nor would the figure of the sovereign 
himself have been more grateful to their eyes, in his suit of dull pearl 
grey, often the worse for wear, and smelling, not of Italian essences, 
but of wild herbs. These men had passed too many years of their 
lives in camps not “to relish of them.” Yet, for all this, if wanting 
the elegance of past times, there were shows, and plays, and ballets, 
and splendour enough. And it was in the midst of one of the most 
splendid of these fétes that came the news of the Spaniards having 
surprised and taken Amiens. “The weak, piping time of peace” was 
over for a while. 


*“ Charmante Gabrielle, 
Percé de mille dards, 
Quand la gloire m’appelle 
A la suite de Mars.” 


So sang the gallant King in adieu to his beloved mistress, as he rode 
away to the wars. In the following year (1598) peace was again 
concluded. 

But close at hand was the great sorrow of his life. Amidst all his 
amours and many inconstancies, his heart had never swerved in its 
love for the “ Charmante Gabrielle.” His divorce from his wife 
Marguerite had for some years been regarded as an event inevitable 
in the future, and he had promised his lovely mistress that she should 
be his queen; all her children were legitimated, and but for Sully 
he would have executed his promise, and might have done so, spite 
of him, had not Death put his veto upon the alliance. 

At the end of Lent, in 1599, the King arranged to spend his 
holidays at Fontainebleau. Gabrielle wished to accompany him, but 
he, for the sake of appearances, entreated her to return to Paris. 
She received the order with tears, and Henry, who was more passion- 
ately fond of her than ever, was equally affected. Although the 
separation promised to be of only a few days’ duration, they could 
searcely tear themselves away from each other. She spoke to the 
King as though their farewell was to be eternal; she recommended 
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to him her children, and even her domestics.* Again and again they 
took leave, and again and again some secret emotion drew them to 
each other’s arms. She retired to the house of Zamet, the Italian, a 
man in whom Henry placed great trust. A day or two afterwards 
she was suddenly seized with convulsions, of which she died in a 
few hours in great agony, and so terribly distorted “that hardly 
anything human was left in her figure.” The symptoms indicated 
poison, and Zamet has been suspected by historians; but his still 
retaining the favour of the King until the end of his life is a 
strong argument against this supposition. Upon receiving the news, 
Henry’s grief was almost frantic. The Court was put into mourn- 
ing, and he himself wore violet for many weeks. The stern Puritan, 
D’Aubigné, writing of this unhappy lady, says: “ It is a wonder how 
this woman, whose great beauty had nothing of the loose turn in it, 
could have lived rather like a queen than a mistress for so many years, 
and that with so few enemies. The necessities of State were the only 
enemies she had to encounter.” He tells us also that she used with 
great moderation her power over the King, and that she often gave 
him good counsel. 

The divorce from Marguerite being procured, his advisers pressed 
upon him the necessity of forming another alliance, to give an heir 
to the crown. Marie de Médicis, daughter of the Grand Duke of 
Florence, was the bride selected :— 


“TI was pitched upon,” says Sully, “to communicate this news to the 
King, who did not expect the business would have been concluded so 
suddenly. As soon as I replied to the question whence I came, ‘We come, 
sire, from marrying you,’ he remained for a quarter of an hour as if struck 
by a thunderbolt. He afterwards walked up and down the chamber, 
hastily delivering himself up to reflections, with which his mind was so 
violently agitated that for a long time he could not utter a word. At 
length, recovering himself like a man who had taken his resolution, ‘ Well,’ 
said he, rubbing his hands, ‘ well, depardiew! be it so, there is no remedy ; 
if for the good of my kingdom I must marry, I must.’ Strange caprice of 
the human mind! A prince who had extricated himself with glory and 
success from a thousand cruel dissensions which war and policy had 
occasioned, trembled at the very thoughts of domestic quarrels, and seemed 
more troubled than when, that very year, upon notice sent from a Capu- 
chin of Milan, an Italian, who had come to Paris with the intention to 
poniard him, was seized in the midst of his Court.” 


The marriage was solemnized in the following year (1600). 
Henry’s uneasy presages were fully realized; but there were faults 


* Like all other people of the age (even Sully was not free from the 
weakness), she profoundly believed in astrology, and was continually sur- 
rounded by its professors. Strange to say, their predictions were always 
sombre, and she would frequently retire from all company to pass whole 
nights in grief, and in weeping on account of them. 
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upon both sides. The insolence of his mistresses exasperated the 
Queen, and constant quarrels and disagreements were the consequence. 
Nevertheless, the choice which had been made for him was not a happy 
one. Marie de Médicis was quite unworthy of the great man who 
had espoused her. The favourite sultana, Mademoiselle d’Entragues, 
Marchioness de Verneuil, is described as charming in conversation 
and sprightly of wit :— 


“The Queen’s temper,” adds Sully, “and manner were so different, that 
the contrast made him still more sensible of those charms in his mistress. 
‘I find nothing of all this at home,’ said he (the King) to me; ‘I receive 
neither society, amusement, nor content from my wife; her conversation is 
unpleasing, her temper harsh; she never accommodates herself to my 
humour, nor shares in any of my cares; when I enter her apartment and 
offer to approach her with tenderness, or begin to talk familiarly with 
her, she receives me with so cold and forbidding an air that I quit her in 
disgust, and am obliged to seek consolation elsewhere.’ ” 


The diplomatist contrived to bring about a reconciliation, which 
Madame de Verneuil spared no pains to destroy. In a moment of 
infatuation, previous to his second espousals, he had given her a 
written promise of marriage, which she now showed everywhere, 
pretending it gave her the right to annul his union with the Queen ; 
she actually found ecclesiastics who supported her absurd claim, and 
who went so far as to publish the banns of marriage between her 
and the King. Altogether, the domestic life of the great Henry was 
not enviable. 

In the meantime, thanks to his wisdom and admirable government 
and that of his ministers, France had not only, entirely recovered 
from her distresses, but had never been so happy and flourishing. 
Public buildings, palaces, churches, hospitals, were rising everywhere ; 
ships were built, magazines and arsenals filled, new roads and bridges 
laid down, oppressive taxes repealed.* The licentiousness of the 
army was repressed with an iron hand, yet the soldiers were regularly 
paid, and rewarded in proportion to their services; the nobles im- 
proved their land; the meanest tradesman enjoyed his profits; the 
labourer sowed and reaped in full security, and the King bore out the 
promise that he had made, that he would make the poorest peasant in 
his dominions able to eat flesh all the week long, and to put a fowl 
besides in the pot on Sundays. “God has given me subjects that I 
may preserve them as my children,” he said. 

But the sympathies of this great monarch extended far beyond the 
boundaries of his own possessions, and embraced all the people of 
Europe. From the time of his accession to the crown he had been 


* In the course of ten years Sully had reduced the national debt from 330 


to 50 millions of livres, and during the same period the King had remitted 
20 millions of taxes. : 
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constantly revolving in his mind one of the most gigantic political 
schemes of ancient or modern times—this was no less than the con- 
struction of a political system by which all the nations of Europe 
might be regulated and governed as one great family. The overween- 
ing ambition of the House of Austria was at that time a constant 
menace to the whole civilized world: possessed of Spain, the Nether- 
lands, the imperial erown of Germany, and a large portion of Italy, 
besides vast dominions in America, and numerous smaller colonies, its 
power was colossal. To dismember this monster, to equalise the 
governments of Europe, reducing them to six hereditary monarchies, 
France, Spain, Britain, Denmark, Sweden, and Lombardy; five 
elective monarchies, the Empire, the Papacy, Poland, Hungary, and 
Bohemia ; four republics, the Venetian, the Italian, the Swiss, and 
the Belgic, were the main features of the design. There was also to 
be a general council, formed on the model of the Greek Amphictyons, 
made up of representatives from all the powers, to discuss the different 
interests, pacify quarrels, and clear up and determine all civil, poli- 
tical, and religious affairs. 

It was anticipated that immense sums of money would be saved by 
the reduction of the vast armaments kept up by the great powers, that 
wars would cease, and that all the rulers, united by an indissoluble 
bond of mutual interest and friendship, would live together like 
brethren, and visit each other without the trouble of ceremony and 
without the expense of a train of attendants.* The great supporter— 
and Sully hints, the first proposer—of this great undertaking was our 
own Elizabeth,} a sovereign whose genius has perhaps not even yet 
received due appreciation. Her death checked its execution, for the 
petty soul of her despicable successor was incapable of receiving so 
magnificent an idea. The only power to oppose it was Austria, 
and upon her it was to be enforced by arms. It was for this that 
Henry was preparing at the time of his assassination. The dis- 
interestedness of the design is proved by the fact that France did 
not propose to add one rood of land to her territories. Whether, had 
Henry’s life been spared, it could have been carried out, is a question 
useless to discuss. Nearly three hundred years have elapsed since its 
proposition, and such a bond of peace and brotherhood appears more 
Utopian now than then; nay more, there is no nation sufficiently 
noble and philanthropic to dream of such an undertaking. So much 
for our boasted advancement, so much for optimism and the perfecti- 
bility of the human race! 

* For a full account of this grand design the reader is referred to the 
thirtieth book of Sully’s ‘ Mémoires.’ 

+ He says: “If he was not beholden to Elizabeth for the thought of the 


design, it is, however, certain that this great queen bad herself conceived 


it long before, as a means to revenge Europe for the attempts of its common 
enemy.” 
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The Queen had never gone through the ceremony of coronation, 
and she so strenuously urged that it should be celebrated prior to his 
departure for his great expedition, that the King was obliged to con- 
sent, although much against his will. According to all the memoirs 
of the time, he was haunted by a strange presentiment of evil in con- 
nection with this ceremony.* In an interview with Sully he ex- 
claimed, “Oh, my friend, this coronation does not please me! I 
know not what is the meaning of it, but my heart tells me some fatal 
accident will happen. Oh, this cursed coronation ! it will be the cause 
of my death. I shall never go out of this city ; they will murder me 
here.” Alarmed by the intense conviction carried in his words, the 
minister tells us that for three whole days he prayed, entreated, and 
argued, endeavouring to move the Queen from her purpose, but 
all to no effect; she remained as stubborn as fate. The ceremony 
was performed on the 15th of May, 1610, but the festivities were 
not to terminate until the 16th. The next day, being still very 
restless and uneasy, he proposed to go to the arsenal to see the Duc 
de Sully. 


“ He could not stay one moment in any place, nor conceal his irresolution 
and disorder. In the midst of these agitations he said to the Queen, ‘I know 
not what to do; I have no great inclination to go to the arsenal, because I 
shall put myself into a passion.’ She persuaded him not to go. Then he 
went towards the window, and striking his forehead with his hand, ‘My 
God!’ said he, ‘there is something here which strangely troubles me; I 
know not what is the matter; I cannot go from hence.’+—(Matthieu.) 


With a strange infatuation, he would not allow any guards to attend 
him, consequently he was followed only by a few gentlemen on horse- 
back and some footmen ; by another fatality, he sat with the blinds of 
the window fully drawn up, thus revealing his exact position to every 
passer-by. As the coach turned into the Rue Féronnerie, a very 
narrow thoroughfare, it was met by two carts, and, being unable to 
pass, was obliged to stop at the corner of the street. In conse- 
quence of this block the attendants took another turning, intending to 
meet the carriage at the end of the street, so that only two footmen 
followed it, and one of these fell back to fasten his garter. Ravaillac, 


* L’Etoile says that an astrologer had long before prophesied to the 
King that he would be killed in May, 1610, and even foretold the day 
and the hour. 

+ There would not be space to even allude to half the dreams and omens 
which, the ‘Mémoires’ of the time inform us, attended Henry’s death. 
Here is one of the most curious: “ On the day and hour of his assassination 
the Provost Marshal of Piviers, who was playing at courte boule, stopped 
suddenly in the middle of the game and said to those with whom he was 
playing, ‘ The king has just been slain.’ Upon this being reported he was 
brought prisoner to Paris: the next day he was found strangled in his cell.” 
These and other incidents would seem to point to an organized conspiracy. 
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who had followed the coach from the Louvre, perceiving it had stopped 
and no person was near it, advanced to the side on which the King 
sat. His cloak wrapped round his left arm concealed the knife he held 
in his hand, and, creeping between the shops and the carriage, as if he 
were trying to pass, he sprang upon one of the spokes of the wheel, 
and plunged the knife into the King’s side a little above the heart. 
Henry was at the moment reading a letter to the Duc d’Epernon,* 
who sat beside him; feeling himself struck, he cried out, “I am 
wounded!” At the same instant the assassin repeated the blow with 
such quickness that not one in the coach had time to oppose it, and 
then with a sigh the King fell back dead. The murderer made no 
attempt to escape, and was immediately captured. Upon being put 
to the question he maintained that he had no accomplices; that he 
alone had conceived and executed the design upon being told the 
King was going to make war upon the Pope. Under the most ex- 
quisite torture, and even upon the scaffold, no other confession could 
be extorted from him. Nineteen times previously had Henry’s life 
been attempted by Papal, Spanish, or Jesuitical tools. Whether 
Ravaillac was an agent of one of these three moving powers, or 
whether he was indeed simply a solitary fanatic, seems likely to 
remain an historical problem. The Jesuits certainly hovered about 
his dungeon with an anxious assiduity very suspicious. For a very 
minute narrative and a discussion of evidence, see the last volume of 
Sully’s ‘ Mémoires.’ 

“ When the report of this tragical accident had been spread all over 
Paris, and it was certainly known that the King, who at first was thought 
only to be wounded, was actually dead, that mixture of hope and fear 
which till then had kept this great city in suspense, at once burst forth in 
loud cries and groans. Some became motionless and insensible through 
grief; others ran about the streets quite frantic; many embraced their 
friends without saying anything except ‘ Alas, what a misfortune!’ Some 
shut themselves up in their houses; others threw themselves upon the 
ground: one might see women, with their hair dishevelled, crying and 
lamenting; fathers said to their children, ‘What will become of you, you 
have lost your father!’ Those who had greater apprehensions for the 
future, and who remembered the horrible calamities of the late civil wars, 
deplored che misfortunes of France, and said that the fatal stroke which 
had pierced the heart of the King at the same time gave a deadly wound 
to every Frenchman. It was said many were so strongly affected by this 
event that they died upon the spot, others a few days afterwards. In short, 
it was not the appearance of a mourning for one single man, but as if the 
half of all mankind were dead. One would have thought every one had 
lost all his family, possessions, and hopes by the death of this great King.” 
—(Perefixe, ‘ Histoire de Henri IV.’) 





* D’Epernon was suspected of being in league with the assassin, and 
afterwards underwent a strict examination before the parlement of Paris, 
but, no proof being found against him, he was acquitted. It is well known, 
however, that he had no liking for the King. 
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Sully gives us an equally vivid picture of the grief and consterna- 
tion which this horrible assassination occasioned. 

What a contrast these pictures of sorrowful affection present to the 
hatred with which the Parisians regarded him not twenty years before ! 
Good indeed must have been the prince who could thus have won the 
hearts of that most fickle people to so warm a love. His character 
cannot be better portrayed than in the words of that faithful friend 
and high-minded minister, Sully, who, if at times wanting in breadth 
of policy, was that rarest phenomenon of his age, an honest man, and 
who by his wisdom and integrity so ably seconded his royal master in 
the regeneration of France :— 


“With regard to the qualities of his mind and heart, I shall tell the 
veader nothing new by saying he was candid, sincere, grateful, com- 
passionate, generous, wise, penetrating. He loved all his subjects as a 
father, and the whole State as the head of a family ; and this disposition it 
was which recalled him even from the midst of his pleasures to the call of 
rendering his people happy, and his kingdom flourishing. There were no 
conditions, employment, or professions to which his reflections did not 
extend, and that with such clearness and penetration that the changes he 
projected could not be overthrown by the death of their author, as it but 
too often happened in this monarchy ; his was a mind in which the ideas 
of what is great, uncommon, and beautiful seemed to rise of themselves. 
He had drained fens in order to a greater work than any he had yet under- 
taken, which was to make by canals a communication from river to river 
and from sea to sea; he only wanted time to complete this noble pro- 
ject. .. . I should destroy all I have now said of this great prince, if, 
after having praised him for an infinite number of qualities well worthy to 
be praised, I did not acknowledge that they were balanced by faults, and 
those indeed very great. I have not concealed or indeed palliated his 
passion for women, his excess in gaming, his gentleness often carrying 
him to weakness, nor his propensity to every kind of pleasure. I have 
neither disguised the faults they have made him commit, the foolish 
expenses they led him into, nor the time they made him waste; but I 
have likewise observed, to do justice on both sides, that his enemies have 
greatly exaggerated these errors. If he was, as they say, a slave to women, 
yet they never regulated his choice of ministers, decided the destinies 
of his servants, or influenced the deliberations of his council. As much 
may be said in extenuation of all his other faults. And to sum up all ina 
word, what he has done is sufficient to show that the good and the bad in 
his character had no proportion to each other; and since honour and 
fame had always power enough to tear him from pleasure, we ought to 
acknowledge them to be his great and real passions.” 


Even the frantic excesses of the Revolution showed some respect to 
his memory, and he remained 


* Le seul roi dont le peuple ait gardé la mémoire.” 
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Che Pace that Kills. 


“Tur wisdom of many and the wit of one” has supplied us with a 
well-nigh inexhaustible store of proverbs, applicable to all the domestic 
and commoner concerns of life, and it is to the more homely sections 
of the community that we still have to look for those terse embodi- 
ments of every-day experience, which are more expressive than all the 
inductions of an ambitious philosophy, and than all the homilies of a 
sonorous rhetoric. To the moralising of the rude country homestead, 
and to the sententiousness of the rough country market-place, we are 
indebted for the great bulk of these appropriate saws and instances, 
and we may be quite sure that it is to such parentage we owe the 
shrewd reminder, “Tis the pace that kills.” 

Does the present Age doubt the truth of this ancient and well- 
attested aphorism? It was Darby and Joan when they rode pillion to 
the nearest fair, or jolted in their springless cart over the ruts of sum- 
mer roads, consisting only of a broad grassy tract between untrimmed 
hedgerows, who first made, or suffered from not making, that discovery ; 
and in remoter parts of this island, if remote parts there still be, where 
the snort of the iron horse has not yet been heard, where rural hos- 
telries and rural post-horses are not yet things of our grandmothers, 
there is not a hand familiar with the ribbons who does not hold as the 
first article of his creed this merciful dictum, handed down from time 
immemorial and confirmed by successive generations of observant 
Jehus. Yet, in parts that are not remote, but, on the contrary, are 
near enough to form the sphere of our lives, and to shut out other 
parts from our horizon as either too distant or too unimportant to de- 
serve our notice, the notion that it is the pace which kills has either 
become obsolete, or is simply regarded as a stupid truism which 
everybody can afford to ignore. The pace that kills receives every 
encouragement from those fashionable patrons of the turf who are per- 
petually demanding in practice that bone and bottom shall be subor- 
dinated to wind and speed, that staying power shall be sacrificed to 
capacity for swift spurts, that courses short, sharp, and decisive shall 
lord it over three-mile races, and that, if a colt can only go a rattling 
good pace as a two-year old, it matters little or nothing at all whether 
he has or has not a leg to stand on when he is just “ getting out of 
his teens.” Equally little deference is paid to the famous warning by 
the cabman who rattles his “ bit of blood” over the London pavement 
at considerably more than the regulation pace in order that he may 
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make sure of an extra shilling from the “real gentleman” inside; 
nor does the real gentleman, to whom in all probability time is of no 
consequence whilst money is, hesitate to goad the hansom which is 
carrying him from one appointment of idleness to another, into 
“cutting along ” with the aid of a little whipcord and another “ tizzy.” 
The pace that kills is largely patronized, moreover, by those aspiring 
Directors and impatient travellers who seem to be of opinion that a 
railway cannot hold up its head in this world unless it runs three or 
four trains a day at a rate of fifty or sixty miles an hour; though 
they are well aware that it is the pace which infallibly kills in this 
case, since it wears out the permanent way and the rolling stock at a 
rate with which express fares are quite incommensurate, and though, 
should anything go wrong with these “triumphs of civilization,” the 
killed and wounded far exceed the casualties of a triumphant entry 
into the capital of Abyssinia, or a campaign to the heart of Ashantee. 
But the pace that kills with which we have to do is not the pace 
that ruins and deteriorates our horse-flesh, or even with that which, in 
the twinkling of a railway collision, avenges itself with a terrible swift- 
ness on those who demand it: the speed to which we would dedicate 
a few words is the speed that affects something far more valuable than 
our stud-farms, and which, though it may kill insidiously, and in a 
certain sense slowly, kills none the less, and kills none the less surely. 
The two or three examples to which we have alluded are doubtless 
mere concomitant phenomena of the same radical fact, that everywhere 
and in everything—in matters of business, in affairs of pleasure, in 
concerns of duty, in Parliament, in Court, on ’Change, in the street, 
nay, in the library, the studio, and the laboratory—we have arrived at 
the conclusion either that “’Tis the pace which kills” is an old-world 
apophthegm, or that if it does kill, it must kill, and we are prepared 
to accept the consequences rather than discard or slacken the pace. 
The wise ancients, who had not discovered the steam-engine or in- 
vented the electric telegraph, but who nevertheless knew a thing or 
two perhaps in the long run more conducive to the welfare and hap- 
piness of man than either or both, formed in two golden words a rule 
of life. “Festina lente,” they said, which, translated literally into 
English, would read “ Hasten slowly.” Goethe, in this, as in several 
other much-quoted phrases, merely echoing the wisdom of two thou- 
sand years ago, means the same thing in his “ Unresting, unhasting.” 
Less famous folk put the point just as plainly when they say, “Take 
things quietly,” and “ More haste, worse speed.” But it is idle to 
quote the wisdom either of the ancients or the moderns, of philoso- 
phers or the people, to persons who cannot rest and must hasten, who 
cannot take things quietly for their lives, and to whom a phrase like 
Festina lente sounds merely like a scholastic paradox. 
Nor are they without a plausible reply. How are we to take 
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things quietly? they ask. There ¢s no taking things quietly. The 
great laws which modern wisdom has discovered, and which it has 
enthroned as ruling forces, do not admit of anything but haste and 
hurry. Cease to go at the pace that kills, and you are soon out of 
the race altogether. The law of supply and demand, the law of com- 
petition, the law of first come first served, the law of devil take the 
hindmost, the law of the weakest to the wall, the law of quick 
returns, the law of the early bird, the law of up to time, every law of 
heaven, earth, and political economy proclaims aloud that to be late is 
to be left in the lurch, that slow coaches are an anachronism, that 
tortoises are no good in days when hares run straight and don’t loiter, 
that a short life and a successful one is the most now that man can 
hope for, and that to attempt to diminish the hurry, flurry, and 
worry, the fever, fret, and sweat of contemporary existence, is just as 
fatile as it would be to ask us to smash our locomotives, to pull down 
our telegraph posts, to dine at 10 o'clock in the morning, to play 
“Beg o’ my neighbour” in the small hours of the afternoon, read 
Richardson’s novels, and knit samplers. 

How is the pace to be slackened? Let any individual try to do 
it, and he makes the attempt at his peril. The ingenuous youth, 
fresh from a public school, where existence was made up in great 
measure of cricket, bathing, and some desultory Latinity ; from the 
University, where life seemed passing sweet spent in a hoary qua- 
drangle, on a rushy river, over the ploughed fields, with a few lectures 
and a certain amount of chapel; from the Inns of Court, where hard 
work was composed of a little special pleading, a great deal of rol- 
licking, pleasant suppers, academical law disputations, and a fine 
arrear of unpaid bills, is at length brought face to face with the bold 
fact that he has to make his own way in the world, and that the 
splendid education he received in those three famous seats of learning, 
school, college, and the Inns of Court, has by no means equipped 
him for the struggle. He then begins to learn a little of what he 
ought to have known already; and if he be lucky, he gets a certain 
amount of work before he is competent to perform it. The appetite 
comes with eating; and the ves angusta domi, conjoined with the 
natural energy of ripening manhood, fills him with a desire to “get on.” 

From'that moment the pace that kills holds him—body, soul, brain, 
and constitution. He has for ever left behind the period of ease and 
unconcern, and he finds himself in the thick of a dense, eager, and 
able crowd, each unit of which is fired like himself with the “ getting- 
on” sentiment. They cannot all get on; or; even if they can all get 
on more or less, everything is comparative in this world, and getting- 
on soon begins to mean being first in the race, or at any rate in the 
front rank. To falter is to fail; to slacken speed is to be left behind. 
Brilliancy is of no avail, if unaided, in a race in which constant and 
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unremitting application is the first element of success. You must 
always be “there.” In vain would you inspire your clients with a 
belief that you have superhuman penetration, and an electric mastery 
of a case almost as soon as it is put before you. If they do not 
believe in your love of work, in your unflagging zeal, and in your 
always being “there,” they will not trust you; for there are others- 
precisely of that calibre only too willing to sit, and eternally sit, to 
work, and to work themselves to death, rather than not be well to the 
fore in the pace that kills. 

The Law is a trite instance ; but it is only an instance, and nothing 
more. What is true of the bar is equally true of medicine, of sur- 
gery, of practical science, of engineering, of commerce, of trade, of 
politics, of journalism, of everything. The ingenuous youth of one 
profession is but a type of the ingenuous youth of every profession, 
trade, and calling, provided he be forced or be solicitous to do some- 
thing in this world, and be not merely one of those fruges terre con- 
sumere nati. He begins by being willing to work fairly, moderately, . 
and in reason, and he soon finds himself compelled to work im- 
moderately, beyond all the bounds of reason, and most unfairly to 
himself, to his health, his leisure, and all the expectations he had 
formed of life. He cannot pick and choose; he cannot say, “I will do 
this work, and leave that.” All is grist that comes to the mill; and 
the mill must needs grind it. As well might a household ambitious 
of being in society, or what is now slangily called “ in the swim,” think 
to lay down a rule for themselves that they will go out four days of 
the week and not six, will attend balls but not “at homes,” will dine 
out when it pleases them, and dine at home when it pleases them 
better, as a man who is getting into the swim of work imagine that 
he can accept this offer of labour and emolument, and reject that. 
Beggars must not be choosers; and all men trying to get on are 
beggars. The rule of their existence is, “ All or nothing.” To him 
who hath much, more shall be given; and if he hath nothing, that 
shall be taken away. Either nobody wants his work, or, practically, 
everybody wants it. 

But it must not be imagined that the case of a man who is just 
beginning to get on in the great, crowded market-place of competi- 
tion, and who spontaneously wishes to get on a little more slowly, and 
would fain work half time and be satisfied with half returns, is a 
eommon one. We are rather disposed to ask if such a person be not 
the figment of our own brain. Competition, like jealousy, makes the 
meat it feeds on; and when everybody wants to get on, everybody 
soon wants to get farther than anybody else. As a rule, by getting 
on, people mean making money ; and a fellow who wants to do nothing 
else in life but amass wealth, will nowadays tell you, with unblush- 
ing presumption, that he wants to do so because he is ambitious. 

212 
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Ambitious! Heaven save the mark! Was that the last infirmity of 
noble minds that Milton referred to? We trow not. Is the occu- 
pant of the stye ambitious when he craves for a bigger trough and 
more swill and peascods ? 

But we must not allow ourselves to be carried off the main track of 
our subject by that branch line of it, tempting though it be, and sug- 
gestive though the territory into which it seems to run. We will keep 
to our high road, and without canvassing the moral nobility of an 
“ambition” for money-making, we will simply see what comes of 
this ambition. Bred originally by the spirit of competition, and flowing 
unhealthily out of the healthy willingness of man to work within 
bounds and to keep up a reasonable pace, it waxes, under other influ- 
ences, to the proportions of a devouring monster, and into the pace 
that kills. Needless to say that the ingenuous youth has long since 
married, and has become meanwhile a responsible citizen, the happy 
possessor of a noisy nursery, is assessed to poor-rates, water-rates, 
high-road rate, and the police, and is, in a word, that conspicuous 
personage, a British householder. 

We fear we shall give wide and grave offence; but truth will out. 
In taking unto himself a wife, in marrying that lovely and simple 
creature whose beauty and whose virtues swiftly filled the one corner 
in his heart still unhardened by competition, he has taken unto himself 
a conspirator with the pace that kills. It was quite true; she was 
young, she was lovely, she was virtuous, and she was simple—and 
she is all four still. But she is—a woman. And where is, or 
where ever was, the woman—barring a few slatterns and a few moon- 
struck maniacs—to whom the pride of life is not the corner-stone of 
her religion, the bone of her bone, the flesh of her flesh, her morning 
thought and her evening, her guardian angel, her constant com- 
panion, her alter ego, the spirit that attends her sitting down and 
her rising up, her raison d’étre, and her dearest ideal? Who blames 
her? I suppose she can no more help it than man can help other 
things a vast deal worse. She is born with an instinct for the good 
things of life. “I never knew but one woman,” said Sir Robert 
Walpole, speaking of political bribery, “ who would not take gold; 
and she took diamonds.” ‘The advocates of Women’s Rights will tell 
me it is so because we shut them out from all the active and outer 
competition of life ; and that therefore they must compete with each 
other at home, in their houses, in their dress, in their carriages and 
horses, in their style of living, and the rest of it. May be. I have 
not time to stop and argue the point, for that would be another 
branch line. But the fact remains, that they do compete with each 
other, and for ever keep competing with each other, in things material, 
in houses, carpets, chintzes, silver, glass, laces, harness, dinners, gowns, 
and what not—in brief, as we eaid, in the pride of life. 
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They love their husbands. Verily they do; and a vast deal better, 
I dare say, than most of these deserve to be loved! But they dearly 
love—oh, they do dearly, devotedly love, their “things.” These are 
their kingdoms, their sceptres, the tokens of their sway, the visible 
testimonies of their power. And by these “things” we mean many 
things, in fact almost everything material that can be mentioned. 
Of course women are not material in the rude sense that men are 
material. Men care for dinners; women care for dinner-giving. A 
man wants a good dinner, not necessarily handsome to look at, but 
good to taste, every day of the week. A woman wants a banquet 
once a fortnight. Not that she wants to eat of it herself! Not in 
the least. She had tea and bread and butter a couple of hours ago, 
which she infinitely prefers to a supper with Sallust. She wants to 
look at it, and others to look at it, and go away and talk about it, and. 
come back the next day and tell her how successful it was, and how 
much better it was than poor dear Sophronisba’s, who is always giving 
dinners, and making such a mess of them. 

Dinners are a costly business, even when you make a mess of 
them. When you do not make a mess of them, but when they are a 
“ oreat success,” what do they cost then? Ezxpende quot libras in 
summo duce invenies? Just think how many pounds sterling must 
be expended in order to become a leader of fashion in the dinner- 
giving department! And just calculate how many pounds of every- 
thing, eggs, butter, cream, truffles, veal and chicken stock, was 
required by that swmmus dua, the French chef, in order, my dear 
pretty young woman with the husband who is getting on, that your 
dearest friend who is not pretty, and whose husband is not getting 
on, might marvel at your housekeeping talents, and the wings of 
fame carry your hospitality to the farthest regions of Tooley Street! 

And who pays for all this? The husband that is getting on; 
the husband that at thirty is thirty-seven, that at forty is fifty, that 
at fifty—well, let us not ask when he is at fifty. We might have to 
make a melancholy journey if we pursued his getting-on to the bitter 
end. How many such dinners do you give now, O woman once 
youtig, lovely, virtuous, and simple, in a widow's cap, and seven chil- 
dren all to bring up and put out in the world, on a pittance? The 
pace has killed with a vengeance. 

But there are other things besides the breath of one’s body, the 
beating in one’s brain, that the pace can kill. I dare say he is not 
dead at all, in ordinary parlance, but still lives a prosperous gentle- 
man, and is still giving dinners, the delight and wonder of the neigh- 
bourhood. But the pace has killed him, all the same. He is as good 
as dead, and has been that for along time. Do you remember how 
he used to walk about with you and admire all things beautiful and 
good; how he used to quote to you his favourite passage from the 
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poets; how he loved to recall to you some appropriate landscape or 
street under a foreign sky? Does heeverdo that now? He has for- 
gotten all the verse he ever knew. For him all the poets have lived in 
vain ; for he has been busy getting on. He is choke-full of cases and 
precedents, he is a master of finance, he has cured or killed more people 
than any other man of his time. But he has become a disciple of 
Pythagoras. He rarely talks, and all the fun has gone out of him. 
He is still getting on, and his one sole thought is that he should get 
on still more, and that his sons should get on and do likewise. 

So much offence, doubtless, has already been given, why should I 
shrink from telling the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the 
truth? On my conscience, I affirm that I have seen, and still see, 
women—young, lovely, virtuous, and simple—killing their husbands 
hourly, daily, weekly, from year’s end to year’s end, prematurely 
ageing them, bending them double, taking all the life, and good, and 
“go” out of them, flogging them forward still faster when they are 
going far, far too fast already, digging their graves, weaving their 
shrouds, and writing their epitaphs, in order that smart dinners may 
become still smarter, that the pride of life may wax prouder and 
prouder, that they may hold their own with thew neighbour on the 
right, and crush to the ground their neighbour on the left, may still 
be in the swim, and that no human being may be able to say that they 
ever wore a shabby gown, spared any expense, or wanted for anything. 
On my conscience, I affirm that I have seen, and see, women—young, 
lovely, virtuous, and simple—extinguishing and strangling with their 
own hands all the better part in a man, all their husband’s more gene- 
rous aspirations, all his loftier and sublimer longings, all his greater 
and nobler self, in order that they may wear themselves to death in 
turn in that dreadful race-course of fashion and frivolity where the 
pace also kills. Yes, there is no denying or shirking the fact that the 
young, virtuous, and simple creature is too often the real atra ewra 
which post equitem sedet ; that she mounts the crupper, sits pillion 
with her getting-on husband, flogs away with her pretty hands, 
doubles and trebles the pace that kills, and sends her liege lord head- 
long to that goal of all whose final success is a funereal failure. 

Do you think this sermon need stop for want of instances? Give 
me the whole magazine, and I will fill it. But sermons should be 
short; and this one shall not be long. But how about that pleasure 
which is not pleasure, because it is taken in such a tedious and fidgetty 
hurry that it is quite impossible for the acutest mind to distinguish 
it from business, or for the real lover of pleasure to taste, much less 
to digest it. Is it pleasure to hurry over breakfast, to lose one’s 
temper in dressing quickly, and therefore badly, to “scuttle off” to 
Prince's, to hurry home to put on one’s riding-habit, in order to appear 
in the Park before luncheon, to swallow that meal in a kind of angry 
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distraction, to gallop through a few calis and much shopping, to be 
late for dinner, to see half an opera, to stand on three staircases com- 
monly called balls, and then go to bed utterly cross and wearied? Is 
that pleasure? And if not,why not? Because ’tis the pace that kills 
the pleasure out of it, and makes enjoyment an afiliction, recreation a 
nuisance, and happy life a jostling passage to death. 

But, business and pleasure apart, how about duty? Is it possible 
to do one’s duty ina hurry? I entertain no manner of doubt that it 
is not. Why are books so bad, poor, slipshod, and full of unsound- 
ing nothingness? Because there is no time to make them better. 
The pace that kills has killed their thought, their style, their method. 
Why is periodical literature so trumpery; why are magazines so 
full of padding, novels so stale, flat, and unprofitable? Why are 
our plays adapted from the French? Why are they so ill-written, 
so ill-acted, so ill-criticized? Because, again, time is wanting to 
make them anything else. Why do our Royal Academicians paint 
such monstrous daubs? Because they want long prices, and can get 
them for bad work as readily as for good, and because the pace that 
kills compels them to get as long prices as they can for the least and 
most perfunctory form of work. The pace that kills makes genius a 
drudge, extingujshes the light of the altar, and makes a heaven-born 
artist a producer of “ pot-boilers.” 

Flattery of the working classes has become far too common in 
these days of household suffrage, for anybody who does not desire to 
sit for a popular constituency to care particularly about pointing his 
moral by appealing to the virtues of the “people.” Butif the people 
happen to be right, and wise, and prudent, in any one department 
and affair of life, it is just as well that those who would be horrified 
at finding themselves classed with the people, and whose highest 
ambition is to be in society and in getting-on circles, should con- 
descend to take a lesson from their “inferiors.” And perhaps the 
most healthy and welcome sign among the working classes is the 
determined way in which they are setting their faces against the pace 
that kills. Let me not be misunderstood. I cannot endorse Lord 
Robert Montagu’s apology for rattening ; I detest, and should be 
ready to denounce any and every attempt on the part of one work- 
man, or any number of workmen, to dictate, by force, the number of 
hours which another workman shall each day devote to his task, or 
the amount of work which shall be got through in the time. More- 
over, fully alive to the insurrection against work which is only too 
visibly in operation in these days, and recognising the various advan- 
tages incidental to co-operation, I should be as ready and as eager 
as any one to protest against the extinction of individual judgment 
and individual energy. 

These precautions taken against misconception, I have no hesitation 
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in affirming that there exists amongst those whom it is becoming the 
fashion to call the proletariat, a growing inclination to invent and 
impose checks upon the hitherto unbridled and uncorrected struggle 
for existence which has borne upon them so hardly, and which has been 
to them in very truth the pace that kills. The working classes are 
still, on the whole, willing to work, but they will not be worked to 
death, and whilst their wages are increasing in amount, they are using 
their opportunity to shorten their hours of labour. Of course, the 
hours might be shortened over-much, though we cannot see how 
wages ever could come to be excessive ; but those who are of opinion 
that the average hours of marketable labour are already too few, 
must take a peculiar and somewhat sordid view of the purpose and 
uses of life. 

Some persons may fail to see at once the connection between the 
pace that kills in the higher spheres of society and the refusal by the 
members of these lower spheres to allow the pace to kill them at least. 
But the connection, if not obvious, is not obscure. If those whom the 
pace is killing insist upon keeping it up, they will soon be “ improved 
of,” to use an expressive American phrase, by those who are taking 
good care not to be killed by it. Nor do we mean that the individuals 
will be “improved off,’ but that the class will be improved off. 
Now, we have no hesitation in saying that the class which is most 
deeply affected by the pace which kills is the class which, take it all 
in all, is the best, wisest, most virtuous, most intellectual, and most 
precious class in the nation. It is the class which consists of profes- 
sional nen and their families—barristers, lawyers, doctors, artists, 
men of letters, men of science, all persons, in fine, who are edu- 
cated, and are, as the phrase is, gentlefolk, but who can boast only 
what in these opulent days are called limited means. If they will 
persist in joining the pace that kills, in competing in the race of osten- 
tation, in “ living up to the mark,” when the mark every day is rising, 
they are simply assisting the classes below them, shopkeepers, farmers, 
labourers, mechanics, domestic servants, to be ever more and more 
exacting, to make larger and larger profits, to earn larger and larger 
wages, and to work ever less and less in proportion as they themselves 
work ever more and more. They, by competing, are heightening the 
standard of living they already find intolerably high, and are of their 
own act increasing the pace which is already mortal to them ; and as 
they pant and flag from over-exertion, they are overtaken by those 
who have wisely husbanded their breath. 

Here is a distinct warning, arising out of incontestable facts. Is 
there no remedy? I know but of one. And that is a resolute self- 
respect, which would lead every “ gentleman” to refuse to have any- 
thing to do with this insane rage for “ getting-on,” this brutal passion 
for material superiority, this hideous and nasty lust for ostentation. 
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Instead of swelling the ranks of those who, since they possessed no 
other claims to attention, first began to make themselves important by 
profuse expenditure, why should not “ gentlefolk,” who do possess and 
are conscious of other claims to regard, do at least their utmost to 
repress this rivalry in material display by keeping aloof from it? 
Why do they not endeavour to get it branded as vulgar? For vulgar 
the thing is, and ought to be palatable only to nouveaux riches, who, 
with the instincts of barbarians that have suddenly got hold of beads 
and bugles, hang around their persons the tawdry finery. In order 
to check the pace that kills, another standard of life, another and a 
totally different estimate of what is good, becoming, and worth living 
for, from any which now exists, must be set up; and human beings 
must acknowledge by their actions and their habitual modes of exist- 
ence, that it profiteth a man nothing should he gain the whole world 
if he lose his soul. 
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Bitter Fruit 


A STORY IN A PROLOGUE AND THREE CHAPTERS.* 





** Consequences are unpitying.”—GrORGE ELIor. 





Tur PRoLOGUE—PARIS. 


Mapame Tutopore, fashionable modiste, &c., understood the situa- 
tion at a moment’s glance. It was a splendidly furnished apartment 
in the Rue Castiglione, into which she, and the grand dress she had 
brought with her, had been ushered. The depth of Madame’s know- 
ledge of human nature was highly creditable, saving always that in 
width it was limited to that portion of human nature which fell 
within the scope of her business experience—the vanity of women. She 
knew that this vanity was equally the begetter of great extrava- 
gance and profitable expenditure—of great extravagance and unpro- 
fitable loss; and she felt, moreover, that the entire razson d’étre for 
her own existence in the economy of Parisian life, nay, in the very 
world itself, lay in that same cardinal sin, vanity. 

It would, probably, have interested Madame Théodore, and it 
would certainly have widened the limits of her knowledge, had she 
known that her theory, vanity, did not account for the creation of the 
splendid dress she had brought with her—that its creation, its be- 
deckings of costly lace and other trimmings, were due, not to vanity, 
but to vexation of spirit, to heart-breaking sorrow, to sadness and 
despair. But, after all, theory would have been of small interest in 
comparison with the question of practical payment; and Madame’s 
doubt on this point had caused her to accompany the dress to its 
destination. 

“Splendid apartments, no doubt,” muttered Madame Théodore, dis- 
contentedly ; ‘‘ everything that mortals can want, but money—not a 
sou, I'll warrant, to bless themselves with—mortals with everything 
that money can buy always want money—I shall be ruined!” Ruin 


* This story is founded on a drama of the same title produced at the 
Alexandra Theatre, Liverpool, on the 6th of October, 1873. The author 
desires to acknowledge how greatly the success of the play was due to the 
power, pathos, and tenderness of Miss Bateman’s creation of the réle of 
‘Nurse Graham;’ nor can he forget the pathetic and manly rendering 
which the character of ‘Colonel Murray’ received at the hands of the late 
Mr. Richard Bateman—a life of excellent promise, and a mind of charm 
and culture, lost in the Eastern seas. 
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meant the loss of seventy per cent. clear profit. ‘‘ This Monsieur 
Travers, what is he ?—a gambler? This Madame Travers, what is 
she?” And Madame Théodore shrugged her shoulders significantly. 

A little innocent-looking provincial maid entered the room. In the 
mind of Madame Théodore, innocence was another name for igno- 
rance, and from her own vantage-ground of knowledge she heartily 
despised the little waiting-maid. 

“Madame will see you directly,” said the girl, deferentially. 
“ You've brought home the dinner dress ?” 

“ Yes, alas!” replied Madame Théodore. 

“ Why, alas!” 

“Come, my dear,” said Madame Théodore, in tones of great affa- 
bility ; “ we dressmakers and maids ought to know one another; we can 
work so nicely together—you understand. Money all right, hey ? 
Don’t speak—a nod’s enough for me.” 

“T think so. Oh, yes.” 

“T think not—oh, no. Who gave you that ring?” she inquired, 
casting a hungry eagle glance at a ring the little maid held on her 
finger. “A sweetheart? Lucky girl!” 

“ No, Madame,” replied the girl, blushing. 

“ A ring, and not a sweetheart! Still luckier.” 

“ What's it worth, Madame ?” 

“Do you want to sell it ?—sell a gift—for your wages couldn’t buy 
sucharing? Fickle girl—oh, fie!” 

“ Gift or not, I want to sell it.” 

“You mean, Madame wants to sell it,” replied Madame Théodore, 
with a sudden home thrust. 

“ T never said so,” exclaimed the girl. 

“No, my love; but I'm as good a judge of the truth as I am of 
precious stones. Let me look at it!” And Madame Théodore 
snatched the ring from the unwilling maid. “ It’s a pretty ring 
enough—not pure water, though—there’s a flaw in that stone! the 
setting’s old fashioned—a family affair, I should think.” 

“Its value, Madame?” the girl asked, anxiously. 


“ Hum !—it’s about worth what it was meant to pay for—that 
dress.” 


“ Only that!” 

“ That's twelve hundred francs, my dear, and very moderate. Re- 
member that Iam Madame Théodore. You pay for genius in dress- 
making, my child, as you pay for it in painting and the other fine 
arts. I don’t mind twenty francs for your commission !” 

“Why, Madame said it cost double that.” 

“Ah, my innocent lamb,” said Madame Théodore, contemptuously, 
as she returned the ring, “ precious stones are bought for one price 
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and sold for another; they are bought for whim—they are sold for 
want. As you will,” she continued, with affected indifference ; ‘only 
recollect that I am a woman, with a woman’s sentimental weakness for 
diamonds. Try the Jews ; their weakness is hard profit.” 

“‘T don’t know where I can go to in Paris,” murmured the girl, 
“and Madame wants the money immediately.” 

“ She can have it then;” and Madame Théodore drew the notes 
from her pocket. “Take them, my child, if you will—only be quick 
about it. I always make a fool of myself over diamonds; but I dearly 
love the crispness of bank-notes, and in another minute I may 
repent.” 

“Here's the ring, Madame.” 

“And here’s your twenty francs commission,” said Madame 
Théodore, graciously ; and she placed the ring in her pocket with 
evident satisfaction. 

“T think, my dear,” she continued, “ you will shortly be in want of 
another situation.” 

“JT will never leave Madame—never,” replied the girl, earnestly. 
“ T love her so, poor thing !” 

“A very pleasing sentiment, my love; but in all probability she 
will leave you—then come to me. I have great opportunities of re- 
commending girls I like to my customers. By-the-by, character 
from your last situation ?—there might be a demur ; no matter, Madame 
Théodore’s word is enough. I promise you a first-rate situation. 
Dressmakers and maids, my dear—it’s so nice and pleasant when they 
work comfortably together. I hear the bell—that means the money. 
Well, you’ve got the money sooner than could have been expected. 
Go, my child ; alacrity is the essence of faithful service.” And the 
girl hurried from the room, with the money for her mistress and the 
twenty francs as a burden on her little innocent conscience. She would 
fain have refused the commission, but she was afraid of Madame 
Théodore’s ridicule. 

“Can anything be more fortunate,” thought that lady, joyfully. 
“ Madame wanted her money, and she gets it. I wanted my money, 
and I shall get it, seventy per cent. clear profit—the little maid gets 
her commission of twenty francs; the circle of satisfaction is complete, 
and I get this ring into the bargain.” 

Madame Théodore drew the ring from her pocket, and gazed glee- 
fully on its sheen—hard as the diamond was that gaze of hers. 

“ Dear, sweet diamonds!” she murmured playfully ; “ always new, 
though the setting ’s old—doubtless a wedding gift to the grandmamma 
Travers. Oh, reputable diamonds! and then to her daughter; oh, 
respectable family diamonds! and then to Madame Travers herself, and 
so to me—and whither now? The Palais Royal, most likely ; reset 
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and sparkling in some firmament of purple velvet—heaven enough for 
most women! Oh, dear diamonds, you were so good and virtuous in 
England, the vanity of chaste and honourable matrons! I tremble for 
your future life here in Paris.” 

Madame Travers entered the room; her dress was radiant—full 
canary-coloured ‘silk with a subtle emphasis of cerise piping on the 
deft trimmings; the hand of a mistress, or probably a master, was 
visible in the grand treatment of detail, outline, and folds. Madame 
Théodore, with all the meanness of rivalry, was stirred to the depths of 
her artistic soul; the face of Madame Travers was indeed very weary, 
very sad and care-worn—but her dress was faultless. 

Madame Travers, acknowledging the presence of Madame Théodore, 
threw herself wearily into a chair. 

“ You have brought the dress ?” 

“ Yes, Madame.” 

“ You have made the alterations ?” 

“ Will Madame‘try it on?” 

“No, thank you. I daresay it willdo. Have you your bill?” 

“ As Madame pleases; but it’s no matter.” 

“T wish to pay at once.” Madame Travers took the bill and 
looked at the amount. 

“ Rather high, I think, Madame Théodore.” 

Pardon me, Madame, we never consider cost in dresses of this cha- 
racter; we never,.solicit patronage: we have our price, which is 
according to the value of our prestige.” 

“Here's the money,” replied Madame Travers laconically ; “ receipt 
the bill.” 

“Has Madame any other orders ?” 

“Not at present—good evening ;” and Madame Travers threw her- 
self back in her chair. 

“Good evening, Madame; thank you foryour patronage);” and Théo- 
dore retired towards the door. “The little maid will soon want 
another place,” she thought to herself, as she cast one last hard glance 
at the weary face and the radiant dress of her English patroness ; “ it 
means that Monsieur is tired of Madame. Mon Diew! the old story.” 

“The moment Monsieur comes in,” said Madame Travers to the 
little maid, “run over to the restawrant and see that they bring the 
supper directly—very hot, mind; the champagne was too much iced 
last time ; do take care, Louise, Monsieur is so very particular.” 

“T'll take care, Madame. Shall I take the new dress to your 
room ?” 

“Yes.” 

Of course Louise couldn’t help opening the milliner’s basket. 

“Oh, Madame, how lovely! such beautiful trimmings! Madame 
will look so handsome ; wouldn’t Madame have just one peep ?” 
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“Don’t trouble me, Louise; take away the dress.” 

“Oh, Madame, it is so very charming!” 

“Go, Louise, I tell you; I wish to be alone.” And Louise obeyed, 
marvelling much how her mistress could resist the fascination of such 
a beautiful dress ; and in the bitterness of her sorrow Madame Travers 
marvelled also. 

“ A new dress,” she murmured; “ how I loved dress once! those old 
days; the rapture of a new dress—the delight of a new dress—the 
delicious vanity of a new dress. It’s no delight now—no vanity, 
Heaven knows, but the hard struggle of a weary heart to draw that 
man’s cold eyes and absent thoughts back to me through the novelty 
of some new costume. Can it be possible? What! three short months, 
and the profession of an eternal love converted into a miserable lie? 
and yet, lie as it is, I must cling to it, feign to believe it, smile on it; 
for there’s nothing left me in this;world but that lie. The love’s gone; 
how long will the lie last? How can I eke it out, how can I stave off 
that day when he will leave me, that day when the lie will be at an 
end, and I shall have to face the fearful truth? Alone, then! no, 
not alone, there'll be death at my side that day; but if death be so 
close, then repentance. How canI repent? Tears!” she started up 
and gazed with terror in the glass. “ Tears, red eyes—he’ll turn from 
me in disgust.” She rang the bell; Louise entered. 

“My powder puff, quickly.” 

“Yes, Madame.” Louise hurried from the room, and quickly returned 
with the puff. 

“My hair is ruffled; put it right, Louise. Monsieur may return at 
any moment, quickly! My face, is it all right ?” 

“Yes, Madame.” 

“T don’t look as if I had been crying, do I?” 

“No, Madame. Has Madame been crying?” the girl asked, with 
sympathy. 

“No, no—I’ve not been crying,” she replied in harsh tone ; “I only 
thought I looked as if I had. Why should I ery, Louise? I’ve every- 
thing to make me happy. Cry, indeed; absurd nonsense. His step!” 
she exclaimed, listening intently; “ he’s coming at last, thank Heaven! 
at last, at last. The supper quickly, Louise; very hot, and the cham- 
pagne, you know.” 

“T’'ll take care, Madame,” and the girl ran out of the room. 

The steps echoed along the corridor; her heart beat, and she 
trembled from head to foot with anxiety. She knew, alas, too late, 
that the man she was so anxiously expecting was a liar, a blackleg, 
and a gambler; her one grievous crime had levelled her to his low 
estate; and save but for that one crime, she was honest, and truthful, 
and high-minded, and a lady still, with all the delicate feelings, and 
instincts, and customs of home life clinging to her; and yet she 
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must needs cling to this man with desperation, for she felt that he 
alone stood between her and utter perdition. 

The steps were at the door—the steps passed the door, and Upton 
Travers did not come. Sick at heart, she rang the bell; the supper 
must not be brought over, lest it should get cold before he arrived. 

“You must wait, Louise; I made a mistake. Monsieur has not 
returned,” and she threw herself on the sofa. Louise saw the tears in 
her eyes. 

“Monsieur will be here presently,” the girl said in a cheerful voice, 
“T’m sure he will.” 

“Do you think so, Louise—do you really think so?” 

“A little patience, Madame; that’s all. Perhaps Monsieur is 
detained by the rain.” 

“ Does it rain ?” 

“A dreadful night.” 

“ Ah, well, perhaps it is the rain which detains him.” 

“Won't Madame take something—just a little?” said the girl, 
coaxingly. 

“Tm not hungry, Louise.” 

“But Madame has positively taken nothing all day.” 

“When Monsieur returns I shall have supper.” And then in 
weary listlessness she asked the girl about her home in Brittany. 
“Have you got a father and mother, Louise ?” 

“Qh, yes, Madame.” 

“And they are very fond of you ?” 

“Very, very fond,” the girl answered with warmth. 

“Tf you were unhappy here, Louise ?” 

“Unhappy! But Madame is so kind and good!” 

“TI say, if you were unhappy, what should you do ?” 

“T should go home, Madame.” 

“They would be glad to see you, I suppose?” 

“They would be so very glad.” 

“And you'd see your brothers and sisters ?” 

“Oh, yes, Madame; and the dear good old curé, he’s quite as fond of 
me as my own father; he prepared me for my first communion, and 
he blessed me before I went away; and he told me to be good and 
honest, and——” 

“Yes, yes, Louise, that will do—you can go now. I wish to be 
alone.” 

And the girl went ; she too was crying at the remembrances of her 
village home. 

“Go home! That girl can go home,” cried the miserable woman 
in bitter sorrow, “and my home is encircled with a curso. I was his 
favourite child; he would do for me what he wouldn’t do for the 
others, always what I wanted; his pet, his idol—and now ’my name 
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must never be uttered in his presence. My brothers, they would have 
died for me. Had any one dared to say or do aught against me, with 
their quick blood, it would have been a blow ; they’ll only shrink away 
with shame now. Oh, my sister! the old days—one heart, one soul 
between us; our life in childhood, our life as girls ; the same thoughts, 
the same feelings; and now only scorn and contempt.” Her restless, 
feverish hands half unconsciously drew a letter from her pocket. “ My 
sister’s letter! how bitter, how relentless; not one word of pity. She 
must know [ want pity. That’s right; drive home the bitter words, 
heap up the coals of fire! I'll answer it! it’s so rude not to answer 
letters.” She started up, seized pen and paper, and wrote with rapid 
hand :— 


‘My prearest Sister,—Your sympathy is all misplaced. I am very 
happy—very happy. I possess all I desire—endless devotion from 
one who has sworn to be for ever true, and who will be for ever true 
to his oath——” 





“A note, Madame,” said Louise, entering the room. “A woman 
brought it, shall she wait ?” 

“Let her wait, Louise,” and the girl left the room. 

“Upton’s hand!” exclaimed Madame Travers, gazing with terror 
at the hurried pencil direction. “ What does it mean?’ She tore 
open the envelope, and scanned the note with eager eyes :— 


“ Dearest,—Only time for a word. A run of cursed luck. I must 
leave you for a few days; I shall soon return, I dare not say more; 
I am forced to fly. Ever affectionately yours, Upron Travers.” 


She staggered to a chair. “It’s all over! the lie is at an end. 
Coward! mean, pitiful coward! He did not dare to face me. Gone! 
alone now! Heaven help me, I’ve never been alone in my whole life, 
always some one or some influence to protect me, some shelter between 
me and the outside world; and now I must encounter all alike; that 
veil of family life, which hid me from the rough gaze of the world, 
plucked from my face. Impossible! I can’t endure it. I must cling to 
him; he must, in very mercy, give me shelter and protection. I'll 
beg and pray on my knees to go with him—anywhere, anyhow, but 
not alone.” She rang the bell. ‘“ Where’s the woman who brought 
the note? Send her in; quick, Louise, quick !” 

Louisa ushered the woman in—old, haggard, squalid—a beggar ; 
but the woman was not abashed by the splendour of the room or the 
grand dress of Madame Travers. Hungering for bread, and yet with 
a cynical smile gathering on her wrinkled lips. 

“The gentleman who gave you this note—where is he ?” exclaimed 
Madame Travers, with intense anxiety. 
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“ T don’t know, Madame,” replied the woman, sullenly. 

“ Tell me all you do know, for mercy sake.” 

“ He called me to the cab-door—‘ Deliver this note,’ he said ; ‘ they'll 
give you five francs, —that’s all I know.” 

“Did you hear where the cab was going ?” 

“ No.” 

“ Try to recollect—do try to recollect ?” 

“ The train, I think.” 

“ What station ?” 

“T didn’t hear—‘ five francs’ were his last words.” 

“Td have given you fifty francs—a hundred francs, if you'd 
heard !” 

“ T wish I had—it would have been brandy; and that’s bread and 
meat to me now,” chuckled the woman. “ But for you, what’s the 
odds? He’s gone. When these men go—they go—it’s all over— 
nay, the old story; the story of thousands of women—my story !—my 
story to the very letter; only it was a diligence that took him away, 
not the train.” 

“Silence, woman !” exclaimed Madame Travers, starting back in 
horror. “Go—go, I say.” 

“Yes, yes. I'll go fast enough when I get my five francs,” 
answered the woman, vindictively. “Needn’t be so mighty grand, my- 
fine lady. I’ve lived in as good a room as this, and had as fine a dress,. 
and finer, too. You've heard tell of the Merveilleuses. We knew what 
dress was in those days—and fine living too—that we did! we and 
our friends, those fine gentlemen, Messieurs es Incroyables !” 

“ Make her go, Louise—give her the five francs; my purse is on 
the table. For Heaven’s sake make her go!” And Madame Travers. 
stopped her ears against the woman’s horrible talk. 

“Til go—I'll go,” muttered the woman, with an angry scowl. 
“ Be insolent, with your rosy lips; grovel in the kennel when those 
lips are withered.” 

Louise hustled the woman out of the room, and watched her down 
the stairs. Madame Travers was left alone; she threw herself on the 
sofa, and clasped her hands in despair. 

“ His cursed work is done!” she murmured, “and that wretched 
woman, his messenger, stands before me, a mirror of my life to come ; 
her story—my story—her past, my future. Heaven help me! this 
cannot be. What’s to be done? Debt, first. Ill sell all I have; 
heaven grant it may be enough to pay everything; and then I'll 
work—needlework—a servant—hard work, any drudgery, so it be 
honest. Alas, who'll take me! Yourcharacter? They turn away! 
No, no,” she cried, vehemently. “I have erred before God and man ; 
but I don’t belong to that sad sisterhood—I don’t indeed, I swear I 
don’t; they can’t claim me—I have no fellowship with them—no 
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fellowship, God be praised.” She was alone in that room; but she 
seemed to be pleading her cause at the bar of public opinion. The 
good women she had known, the friends of her past life, rose before 
her in all the sternness of their inflexible morality. She herself had 
felt no mercy in her days of virtue; she herself had felt loathing, 
scorn, and shrinking contempt for those who had fallen; she saw the 
smile of incredulity gathering on the faces of the judges her terror had 
conjured up; she heard the answer to her protest—a chorus of vin- 
dictive triumph: ‘Our sister, our sister,’ cried those women she had 
scorned, ‘ come to us—no room for subtle difference—all nice distinc- 
tions are merged in your one crime. You've crossed the narrow 
streamlet; tramp on with us, it quickly widens downwards to the 
ocean of all crime; walk for ever on our side.’ And she beheld con- 
demnation written in her judges’ eyes. “ No,” she cried, with feverish 
resolution, “I'll go back—back, at once—back by the only way—the 
one terrible way, back by Death’s bridge. Death’s a crime, they say 
—not when it’s a crime to live; no home; no refuge; the choice of 
shame or death—then be it death! Oh, shame, make me brave in the 
fear of thee! Oh, death, you always seemed so terrible in past days— 
so terrible when my mother died—I go to thee! Where shall I find 
you?—the river? Yes; one plunge.” She rang the bell, Louise 
-entered. 

“ My hat and cloak.” 

“Ts Madame going out? Madame will want a cab; it’s a fearful 
“night.” 

“ Tt won’t hurt me, Louise,” she answered, with an hysterical laugh. 
That tragedy of a laugh! the laugh of Anne Boleyn, when she clasped 
her hands round her slender neck. 

“ But Madame is so delicate,” persisted Louise. 

“My old hat and cloak—they won’t spoil; not the fur lining; 
quick!” As she turned from the girl, who went to obey her behest, 
her eye fell on the letter she had begun to write to her sister. 

“T'll finish it,” she said; and she sat at the table. “ When my 
sister reads it, she'll be very sorry; when they read it, no more hard 
words, no more curses then ; but the old days—the old feelings will 
all come back, and they'll be very very sorry ; death will have washed 
away my sin.” She took up her pen and finished the letter. “I 
repeat, I am happy, very happy—Your affectionate sister, Margaret. 
Give my best love to my father, Frank, and Harry.” “They will be 
glad of that message,” she murmured, “when they know I am dead.” 
In her mind’s eye she forecast the arrival of the letter at her home ; 
the tearful, sorrowing group—father, brothers, sister—she knew what 
each would say; the old breakfast-room, the old butler who had 
known and loved her from a child. The vision was painfully vivid 
and real; she could touch the old accustomed cups and saucers, Queen 
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Charlotte’s blue Worcester pattern, the old-fashioned urn, the old quaint 
green-handled knives, the old brown Bible, the faded cover of Bishop 
Blomfield’s ‘ Family Prayers,’ the faithful old colley dozing on the 
hearth-rug. She had returned home; she was with them again; death, 
with its amenity, had made her once more the spoilt idol of their hearts. 

Louise entered with her hat and cloak; the vision faded—she 
closed the letter. 

“ Post this the first thing to-morrow morning,” she said, in deli- 
berate tone ; “it’s very important. I haven’t got a stamp; but here’s 
the money.” She laid a franc on the letter. “ You can keep the 
change ; and now you can go to bed,” she added, “ I shan’t require 
you any more.” 

“Oh, Madame, let me sit up for you,” said the girl, imploringly. 

“ Obey me, Lonise, do you hear.” The girl left the room, awed by 
her mistress’s voice. In all probability that girl would be the last 
human being she would ever speak to, and she had dismissed her with 
harsh tones, The girl's wages! She sat down, and enclosed the sum 
due in an envelope. The rent of the apartments! The landlady 
would take possession of her goods, and so be paid. She felt her work 
in life was finished. She rose from the chair and put on cloak and 
hat, and then, with old custom strong to the last, she looked at her- 
self in the glass and carefully adjusted her dress; she looked, as of 
custom also, at her face. Many a time—daily in the past, and many 
times a day, had the mirror responded to the vanity of her heart with 
agracious benediction, “Go forth, fair face, and fascinate many with 
your brightness and your charms.” Pale and hard-drawn with the 
tension of desperate resolution was the face she now beheld. She 
had never seen that face before; she could not help gazing on it, it 
was so new and strange, and terrible. But the mirror could not 
reveal that sadder sight beyond all ken of human eyes; she could not 
see how a cowardly, absorbing, abject care of self—of her own misery, 
her own degradation, was hurrying her on to crown a great crime 
with a greater crime, self-destruction. She forced herself away from 
the mirror with a shudder—her awful resolution was not shaken, and 
now to the river to meet death! 

She was destined, indeed, to meet the dark shadow, but not in the 
cowardly manner she had purposed. Alone and deserted in the world, 
she was being mercifully cared for though she knew it not. Her re- 
solution was to remain unchanged, but its darkness was to be turned 
to light ; its gloomy sacrifice for the sake of self changed into noble 
self-sacrifice for the sake of others; the path of redemption and repent- 
ance was being prepared for her steps. 

As she stood on the threshold of the door, the girl, pale with alarm 
and agitation, hurried up to her: 

“Oh, Madame, something so dreadful has happened !” 

2x2 
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“ What’s the matter, Louise ?” 

“ We must all go this very night—this moment !” 

“* What do you mean ?” 

“ The doctor has just said so; no one must remain in these rooms, 
Madame Valnay is fearfully ill.” 

** Our landlady ?” 

“Yes, Madame—malignant scarlet fever; we must go at once. I 
can go to my uncle’s at Passy. Madame will let me go as soon as 
possible. I’m so frightened.” 

“ Go, Louise, as soon as you can.” 

“ It’s very sad,” continued the girl, with tears in her eyes. “ Poor 
thing, it’s such a fearful disease, no one will stay to nurse her.” 

“ What do you say ?” 

“They're all afraid; the doctor will try to get one of the good 
sisters to come. I'll pack up Madame’s things this moment.” 

“Pack up your own things, Louise; don’t touch mine;” and 
Madame Travers threw off her hat and cloak. “ Where is this poor 
woman ?” she asked. 

“Tn the little room at the end of the passage, all by herself. Oh, 
but Madame mustn’t go near her, indeed she mustn’t; it would be so 
dangerous. Surely, Madame is going to leave here as soon as 
possible 7” 

“ No, Louise. I am going to remain.” 

“ Oh, but if you were to catch the fever and die; think of your 
parents in England—your brothers and sisters,” 

“T have no parents, Louise; no brothers and sisters.” 

“ But, perhaps Madame left a little child in England ?” 

“ No, Louise,” she answered, with convulsive effort. “I have no 
child—no child, I tell you ; I am alone—quite alone. Pack up your 
own things at once and go; here are your wages. Good-bye! you've 
been a very good girl. One moment. We shall, probably, never meet 
again. Ifyou are ever tempted to do anything wrong, promise me to 
think of your father and mother, your brothers and sisters, and the 
good cwré ; it may save you, if you do—promise me, Louise.” 

“ T will, Madame,” said the girl, earnestly. “ You have been very 
kind and good to me. I’m sure Id stay and help nurse that poor 
woman, if I wasn’t so afraid of death; but they'd all be so sorry at 
home if I died—so very sorry. Oh, Madame! I can’t stay, indeed I 
can’t. Good bye.” 

“ Good-bye, Louise ;” and the girl hurried away, with tears in her 
eyes and a sense of cowardice withal in her heart, to pack up and leave 
the house as soon as possible. 

So in the strong love of kith and kin, which made life so sweet and 
death so awful, Louise fled from encountering the ordeal which stood 
before her. Many have so fled—good, and pure, and excellent, yet 
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cowards in that strong love. But the presence of death in that house, 
which was so terrible to the little provincial girl, brought consolation 
and redemption to Margaret Travers; she still, indeed, sought death, 
but now, God be thanked, it was death ennobled—death for the sake 
of another—not wicked, cowardly, self-death, but life freely ventured 
that another might live. So the dark, mean, narrow thought of “ self,” 
with its heavy burden of sin and sorrow, passed away from her soul ; 
not self henceforth, but oblivion of self—self, buried in the woes and 
sufferings of others ; and in the redeeming power of self-sacrifice, and 
full of noble purpose and strong devotion, she entered the room of the 
sick and deserted woman, and became her faithful and unwearying 
nurse. 


END OF PROLOGUE. 


BITTER FRUIT. 
Cuapter I, 


SCUTARI—THE CRIMEAN WAR. 
MORNING. 


In stress of accommodation for the sick and wounded, a palace of the 
Sultan at Scutari had been converted into a convalescent hospital. It 
was a long range of buildings; the best rooms opened on to a wide 
terrace planted with many varieties of eastern trees, cypress, palms, 
and the like, which afforded a pleasant shady lounging place for the 
invalids, who could be easily carried out on their beds or easy-chairs 
from the adjoining rooms. Indeed, during the day the terrace became 
a sort of open-air hospital for those who were well enough to be moved. 
One angle of the palace had been specially devoted to the use of two 
or three officers who had been very dangerously wounded. 

The locality was very lovely ; charming glimpses of the Bosphorus 
through the trees, with a background of minaret and cupola. The 
building had been “ built for pleasure and for state ;” its gaudiness of 
eastern decoration intermingled in strange contrast with the stern 
purpose of its present use, costly carpets and rough camp beds; the 
softness of luxury, the hardness of war; and, stranger contrast still, in 
the very place where women had spent their lives in one monotonous 
round of sensual degradation, women worked and suffered, and died in 
devotion to a noble cause. 

The Sister Superior of this Scutari hospital, who held supreme rule 
over the women nurses, was a lady of indefatigable zeal and enthusiasm ; 
excellent and thoroughly skilled as a practical worker, excellent too as 
an organizer of the work of others, full of calm, quiet persistent power, 
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which enablei her to break through the ingenious knottings of red- 
tape officialism, and also to govern her own staff with despotic rule— 
though the despotism was ever hidden beneath a sweet, endearing 
sympathetic smile, from the presence of which insubordination shrank 
abashed. 

Her gracious and thoughtful presence pervaded the whole hospital. 
People never knew when she slept; like a zealous commander, she 
was ever on her rounds among the many outposts of pain and distress, 
ready for every emergency, with skilful palliatives or assuaging sym- 
pathy. The red glow of early morning, which fell on the day con- 
cerning which our tale is to be told, found her on the terrace visiting 
room by room; she was about to visit the last room in the angle of 
the building, which was somewhat apart from the other rooms, when 
a cheery voice broke on her ear: 

“ Egad, madam, always at your post; can’t catch you asleep !” 

“But you, Doctor Sholto,” she answered with surprise, ‘“ what 
accounts for your presence here at this time of the morning ?” 

“Twelve hours’ leave; a swift caique from Pera. How's poor 
Murray ?” 

“T am glad to say Colonel Murray seems to be making progress.” 

“T’ye not been able to find Bentley—what’s his report?” inquired 
Sholto, anxiously. 

“ Alas! very sad. Dr. Bentley says the eyesight is hopelessly lost.” 

“Poor fellow!” replied Sholto, with deep feeling. 

“Our doctors have every hope of ultimate recovery, save and except 
eyesight. Would you like to see the Colonel ?” 

“T came over for that very purpose, I’m his oldest friend.” 

‘‘ His room is here; this last room on the terrace.” 

“ Perhaps he’s asleep,” observed Sholto; “I hope he is, it’s the best 
thing for him. Let’s hear what the nurse says ?” 

“Tl call her,” replied the Sister Superior. She went up to the 
window, and, drawing slightly apart the heavy curtains which were 
used in lieu of casements, looked into the room. 

“ Both asleep,” she said in a low voice. 

“That nurse has no business to sleep,” exclaimed Sholto, with some 
asperity. 

“We must forgive her, Doctor,” replied the Sister, in kindly tone. 
“ She’s almost worn herself to death with close attendance ; she’s the 
only person he can bear about him. Dr. Bentley says her nursing has 
saved his life.” 

“Like enough,” exclaimed Sholto. “Good nursing and good air— 
woman’s devotion and nature’s medicine—better than all the drugs in 
the pharmacopeeia.” He went up to the curtains and peered into the 
room. “Seems a little stuffy, don’t it? Suppose we draw back the 
curtains gently ; he can’t have too much air.” 
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Sholto and the Sister accordingly drew back the curtains. Colonel 
Murray was sleeping quietly on a camp bed ; the nurse was sleeping in 
a large arm-chair near the foot of the bed. Sholto entered the room 
and regarded the Colonel with professional scrutiny ; he then rejoined 
the Sister outside. 

“Quiet sleep,” he remarked ; “ breathing regular ; that’s all to the 
good. So that nurse has done good service, has she ?” 

“Tnestimable service! Depend upon it, by Heaven’s blessing, she 
has saved his life.” 

“ His life saved by a woman,” exclaimed Sholto with some bitterness 
of tone. “His life cursed by a woman! Oh, you women, what are 
you—angels 7” 

“No, Doctor.” 

“The other things, pardon me f” 

“No, Doctor.” 

“ What then ?” 

“ Both,” she answered with a serious smile, “ Therefore be merciful 
tous women. I know something of his story; his wife left him.” 

“Yes—divorced ; he was a proud man, and it broke him down; a 
hard man, you might call him, but I knew him from a boy. Would;to 
Heaven she had known him as well as I know him; would to Heaven 
he had known her better !” 

“You knew her, Doctor ?” 

“ Both before and after her marriage.” 

“Was there any good in such a woman ?” 

“Good and evil,” he answered in a sad tone. “ Let’s be merciful. 
Evil enough for sin, good enough for remorse when the time comes; 
but I fear that time has not yet come. Where shall I be likely to find 
Bentley ?” 

“Second ward, I think; a very interesting and involved case.” 

“Tl look for him. Be kind enough to let me know when the 
Colonel wakes.” 

“TI will direct the nurse to send for you,” and Sholto departed. 

“ Hard man, was he ?” murmured the Sister Superior, looking towards 
the sleeping invalid. “Greatly changed now, poor soul; meek enough, 
in all conscience. Surely I must have met that Mrs. Murray, years 
ago, in society? Gay and frivolous, they say. I wonder if she too is 
changed—if she has yet learnt the bitterness of heart that follows the 
laughter of sin? Let’s hope it.” She went up to the room and called 
the nurse in a low tone. 

“ Graham !” 

“ Yes, Sister,” exclaimed the nurse, starting up from her chair, dazed 
with sleep. “Forgive me for dozing—it was only a few minutes, 
The Colonel fell asleep at dawn; a very restless night, very restless,” 

“Mind wandering ?” inquired the Sister ; “talking in his sleep ?” 
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* Ton.” 

‘ That fearful Inkerman, and the trenches ?” 

“No, Sister; his wife.” 

“That woman who deserted him ?” 

“That woman who deserted him, and his child,” replied the nurs 
with tears stealing from her eyes. 

“Yes, Graham; his story isa very sad one. I see it affects you 
deeply; more deeply, perhaps, than could be expected from a woman 
of even your feeling heart. I want you to be frank with me. You too 
have a story !” 

“Oh, no, Sister!” replied the nurse, with a scared expression. 

“ Yes, yes—a story as sad as his,” repeated the Sister; “I’m sure of 
it. Oh, do eonfide in me!” and she drew Graham to her in kindly 
manner. “I don’t ask to know your story out of idle curiosity, I only 
wish to afford you some consolation. Your invalid is asleep ; let us sit 
here and talk a while.” She led Graham to a garden bench. 

Graham showed some slight reluctance. 

“ Nay, nay, I insist; remember, I am Sister Superior. You must 
obey.” 

Sho put her arm round Graham’s waist, and with gentle force com- 
pelled her to sit. 

“ You came to us from St. Bartholomew’s ?” 

“T have tried to do my best,” murmured Graham. 

“My dear lady r 

“I’m only a paid nurse, Sister,” exclaimed Graham, in a tone of 
deprecation. . 

“Let me call you lady; I have long recognised your position in 
life.” 

“T have always worked as the others work.” 

“Far more,” replied the Sister earnestly; “never flinching when 
others flinched from menial and distressing work, never complaining 
when others grumbled at hardship and privation, helping by your 
example, animating by your zeal, insensibly commanding by your 
admirable tact—all these things revealed to me your true position in 
life—a lady. I said to myself, ‘This woman works thus either in the 
mighty strength of love and sympathy for human suffering, or from 
bitterness of heart, which seeks oblivion of sorrow in labours of love.’ 
If it be the first motive, let me acknowledge the worth of your example 
to us all; if it be the last, let me try to afford you some of that com- 
fort you have so freely given to others—to that poor sufferer yonder. 
Come, my dear lady, let this kiss, a woman’s kiss of truest sympathy, 
open to me the power of consolation.” The Sister kissed Graham’s 
lips with a fall, fervent kiss. 

“ Bless you for that kiss,” said Graham, bursting into tears ; and she 
sank on her knees at the Sister’s feet. 
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“ You are overwrought,” said the Sister, raising her gently —“ worn 
out with this long course of nursing. I mean to exercise my authority 
and send you away for a time.” 

“No, no, Sister,” exclaimed Graham with sudden energy; “I am 
quite well and strong—quite well; it was only your kindness which 
affected me.” 

“T’ve been to blame for letting you work so long in this hard 
manner. I think I can read,” she continued seriously, “the inner 
motive of your heart—‘ Let death come quickly, I don’t care how soon.’ 
It’s not a right feeling; believe me, it’s not right. Granted that a 
wrong, a great wrong—I don’t. seek to know its history—has been 
done to you. Who knows but that the heart of the wrongdoer may be 
touched at last; reparation may be. made, happiness may yet be in 
store for you !” 

“Never, Sister, never. Impossible !” 

“ All things are possible,” replied the Sister earnestly ; “have faith, 
and let me add, forgiveness also, which is God’s greatest gift to 
man.” 

“Graham, Graham!” cried Colonel Murray from the room. 

Graham started up to go to the invalid. 

“One moment,” said the Sister, detaining her. “As soon as the 
Colonel is ready, tell him that Dr. Sholto would like to see him.” 

“Dr. Sholto!” exclaimed Graham. 

“The Colonel's oldest friend,” continued the Sister. Why do you 
start? he’s just come over from the Pera hospital.” 

“Tf I started, it wasn’t at that,” replied Graham, striving to regain 
her self-possession. “I was thinking of what you were saying just 
now ; perhaps you are right, perhaps I ought to have relief—rest for 
a short time.” 

“Graham, too much light! too much light!” cried the Colonel, 
impatiently. 

“Tm coming, Colonel, coming!” and Graham hurried into the sick 
room, and closed the curtains over the window. 

“ Yes, poor soul,” said the Sister Superior, as she marked the anxiety 
of the nurse to minister to her patient's comfort. ‘“ Happiness is in 
store for you, though you believe it not. A minute more and I would 
have told you of this letter—it is almost time for the writer to be 
here.” She took a letter from her pocket and looked over it; it was 
to this effect :— 


“Mapam,—I have reason to believe that a lady in whom I am 
deeply interested is acting, under an assumed name, as a common 
nurse in the Scutari hospital. I do not know what her assumed name 
may be. I venture to request the favour of an interview with you on 
the subject. For reasons which I will not now explain, I desire to 
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conceal my real name. I shall for the time assume the name of 
Lxsiiz.” 


A nurse entered and informed the Sister that a Mr. Leslie desired 
to see her. 

“In my parlour!” she exclaimed. “ Well, no matter, I'll see him 
here; it will save me a journey to the other end of the palace.” 

Mr. Leslie was introduced ; the Sister rose to meet him. She saw at 
a glance that the stranger was a person of cultivated manners. 

“Good morning, sir. I have received your letter—pray be seated.” 
She motioned him to a garden-chair near the bench on which she 
sat. “ Will you give me some description of the lady in whom you are 
interested ?” 

“Light wavy hair,” he answered, “bright laughing eyes, sweet 
fascinating smile which pervades the whole countenance.” 

“There is no lady here, sir, that answers to that description.” 

“Indeed, madam!” he exclaimed with surprise; “my information 
was very precise.” 

“No, sir; laughing eyes and smiles have no place here; we deal 
in stern things which turn rmiles and laughter into tears and 
sighs.” 

“Strange I should be misinformed,” he muttered. 

“T will be plain with you, sir. What is the purpose of your coming 
here ?” 

“ Reparation for a great wrong,” he answered in deliberate tone. 

“A good purpose; sir.” 

“Reparation, I swear it; ample reparation. Ihave been a sad 
wretch ; I deserted her—I ~ 

“T do not desire a confession,” replied the Sister. “ Enough, if you 
assure me of your repentance.” 

“Again I swear it,” he exclaimed in fervent manner ; “ reparation 
and repentance. I will not, for her sake, enter into the details of the 
sad matter.” 

“ Again, sir, I have no desire to know them.” 

“Do you think this lady is here?” he asked eagerly. 

“There is a lady here,” she answered, “a lady not with bright 
laughing eyes and fascinating smile, but with eyes full of devotion and 
tenderness, and, if a smile at all, a smile of sympathy; a lady who is 
literally sacrificing her life for the sake of others—ever striving to 
alleviate suffering and sorrow, wearing out her life in this great service 
Do you think this is the lady you seek ?” 

“No, madam, no,” he answered, in disappointed tone. 

“Pardon me, I think it is,” she continued with quiet deliberation. 
“Come, sir, you know best, in the depths of your own conscience, 
whether you have inflicted upon this lady that bitterness of sorrow 
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which causes a mean nature to grovel in despair, which forces a noble 
nature to forget despair in deeds of love and mercy.” 

“ Alas! madam, I have wronged her deeply.” 

“Can you assure me that you repent this wrong, whatever it 
may be ?” 

“TI can, madam. I have travelled a long way for this purpose; I 
swear it—solemnly swear it.” 

“ Do it, sir, not swear it,” she answered with emphasis; “ repentance 
by acts, not words. Well, I believe—I am not sure, but I believe, 
when a fitting time comes, I shall be able to restore to you a woman 
not with smiles and laughing eyes, but a woman schooled in the ways 
of noblest sorrow, worthy of the highest reverence. May you prove 
worthy of her !” 

“ Amen!” he answered, with fervour. “When may I see her?” 

“When her duties permit. You must be good enough to wait 
patiently. Enquire for my private room—I will take you to see her 
at a fitting time.” 

“Bless you, madam,” he exclaimed, warmly, “for your goodness to 
her and to me. I have been a great sinner—I confess it to my shame 
—but, by Heaven’s blessing, I swear——” 

“ Again, sir—deeds, not words. I have my duties to attend to; I 
wish you good morning for the present.” 

He bowed and left her. 

“That man’s heart is touched,” thought the Sister; “I don’t think 
I can be deceived. Let's pray it may be so. Graham must be the 
woman he seeks; we have no other lady among the ordinary nurses. 
Poor soul! I trust there may still be happiness in store for her. I’m 
sure he seems sincere.” 

The Sister Superior was quite right: the man she had been con- 
versing with did seem sincere; but Upton Travers had a wonderful 
capacity for seeming, and had thus been enabled to deceive many clever 
men as well as women. 

The curtains of Colonel Murray’s room were drawn aside, and the 
invalid was led on to the terrace supported by two orderlies. Graham 
wheeled out an easy chair for his use, into which he was duly 
ensconced, with all the comfort of soft pillows carefully arranged by 
her skilful hands. 

“‘Good morning, Colonel. I hope you are better to-day,” said the 
Sister Superior, in a pleasant voice. 

“It’s the Sister Superior, sir,” whispered Graham in the blind man’s 
ear. 

“Good morning, ma’am,” replied the Colonel, striving to assume a 
cheerful voice. “I’m better, I think—a little better—don’t get all 
the sleep I ought. However, thanks to Bentley’s sleeping draught, 
I’ve had a fair night, thank God.” 
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“T hope you have all that you require ?” 

“ Everything, ma’am—everything ; and you’ve given me the best 
nurse in all the world. I’m afraid I’m wearing her out, though.” 

“Oh, no, Colonel; indeed you're not,” exclaimed Graham, ear- 
nestly. 

“We invalids are selfish dogs, and that’s the truth of it,” replied 
the Colonel. ‘“ You must send her away, ma’am ; she wants rest, I’m 
sure she does.” 

“You're quite right, Colonel,” said the Sister ; “ we must take care 
of her, for she won't take care of herself. Go and lie down, Graham ; 
T'll remain with the Colonel till Simpson comes.” 

“T’m not in the least tired, Sister; indeed I’m not.” 

“T insist upon it, Graham—I will be dbeyed—go at once!” 

“ Right, ma’am—right,” exclaimed the Colonel, in a tone of humour. 
“Now then, Graham, right about face—march—to bed.” 

Graham withdrew into the Colonel’s room, but lingered there on 
pretence of arranging the clothes and bed. 

“A letter came for you late last night, Colonel,” said the Sister, 
taking a letter from her pocket. “ Would you like me to readit? The 
address is written in a large round hand—a child’s hand, I think.” 

“ Minnie’s writing! I’m sure it is,” he exclaimed, with glee. “Do 
read it, ma’am—no, give it me first!” He took the letter eagerly 
from her hand, and kissed the envelope fervently. ‘Yes, yes! it is 
Minnie’s writing; I can see that—I mean feel that,” he added, with 
a sigh, and he gave the letter back to the Sister. “Read it, ma’am! 
—do read it! he exclaimed, impatiently ; “it'll do me more good than 
all the doctor's stuff—read it, there’s a dear lady !” 

The Sister was about to comply with his anxious wish, when an 
orderly entered with a summons demanding her immediate presence in 
one of the wards. 

“Tm afraid, Colonel, I must run away. I'll come back as soon as 
possible. Graham!” she exclaimed, catching sight of the nurse in 
the room ; “as you're not gone, you must stay with the Colonel till 
Simpson relieves you. By the way, Colonel, as you are so anxious to 
hear the letter at once, would you have any objection to Graham 
reading it to you—I am sure she is a person in whom you may place 
every confidence ?” 

“ Certainly—certainly !” exclaimed the Colonel, with feverish im- 
patience ; “let her read it—for God’s sake, let some one read it! my 
one comfort—my only love !” 
~ The Colonel wishes you to read this letter to him, Graham.” The 
Sister gave the letter to the nurse, and withdrew, followed by the 
orderly. 

Graham looked with tearful eyes at the envelope, and then pressed 
it to her lips. 
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“Now, Graham; come, Graham. Put a chair close to me. Sit 
down and read it, there’s a good woman. It’s a letter from my little 
girl—my only treasure. She’s got no mother, poor dear! Begin, 
Graham.” 

“One moment, Colonel!” Graham brushed the tears from her 
eyes, and governing her voice as best she could, began to read the 
letter. ‘ Dear Papa,—lI hope you are a little better. I often think 
about you. I do so want to come and nurse you.” 

“ Bless her! bless her!” said the Colonel. 

“T am very happy here—I’m so fond of the big doll you gave me.” 

“The biggest doll I could buy, Graham: blue eyes and golden 
hair—Minnie’s eyes! Minnie’s hair! Alas, her mother’s eyes, her 
mother’s hair ! 

“T put her to bed regularly every night, and on Saturday morning 
nurse lets me wash all her clothes.” 

“The young puss,” exclaimed the Colonel, with a laugh. “A 
pretty mess of soap-suds, I'll warrant.” 

“Still I should so like to be with you and mamma again.” 

“T told you she had no mother, Graham,” said the Colonel, in 
broken tones. ‘Pshaw! I dare say you've heard the real story. 
Her mother left me! left her child! You’re a good woman, Graham 
—tried and true: you can understand the meaning of the words, 
‘left her child.’ Go on.” 

“T wish you and dear mamma would come home, and then we should 
be all so happy together.” Graham insensibly sank from the chair 
on to her knees. 

“Poor child! wretched mother!” cried the Colonel. “Go on, 
Graham.” 

“Do let mamma come and see me once more. Nurse‘says I shall 
never see her again—never, even in Heaven, where I shall seef dear 
grandpapa, and Aunt Mary—but not mamma.” Graham clenched her 
hands over her mouth, and tried in vain to stifle her sobs. 

“It’s very painful,” said the Colonel, “the poor child’s innocent 
prattle. You see, she was too young to be told the terrible truth ; but 
she'll know it one day—know the story of her mother’s sin—know 
why she can never see her mother again. Pray finish, Graham.’ 

“Oh, Colonel, forgive me—I can’t read any more, it’s too painful !” 
She started convulsively to her feet. “What! never again—never 
again on this earth ?” she asked, in painful tones. 

“ Never, Graham—never !” 

“Never in heaven? But, if she repent—God help this wretched 
woman —if she repent ?” 

“Repent! vain, miserable, frivolous coquette!” replied the Colonel 
in a tone of bitter contempt. 

She answered his hard words with vehement protest: her voice was 
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raised to a painful pitch; her form dilated with agony and despair. 
“ But, I say, if she repent; if she casts away that sin; if she gives 
her life to God’s service; to hard work for the sake of others; to 
labours of love and mercy; sacrificing her very life. What!” she 
cried, in heartrending tones of anguish and despair, “never in 
heaven—never in heaven!” Her voice produced a terrible effect on 
Colonel Murray ; his countenance was flushed with rage. Weak as he 
was, he struggled to his feet. 

“ Graham !” he exclaimed, “ where are you? Send her away ! that 
woman ! that wretch! Graham, I say, where are you ?” 

“Here, sir,’ she answered, terror-stricken at the effect of her 
words. 

“‘Send her away, I tell pone her away—not the pollution of 
her presence here-——” 

“There is no one here, sir; we are alone.” 

“T heard her voice, I tell you. I heard her voice.” 

“No one has been here but myself.” 

“‘ Not that accursed woman who was once my wife ?” 

“No, Colonel, only Graham—your nurse; no one else has been 
here, I assure you.” 

“Good heavens, is it possible!” he exclaimed in bewilderment. 
“ Your voice, when you spoke just now, was her voice—her very voice. 
T'll swear to it.” 

“ Perhaps, Colonel, that letter recalled the past, and all its sorrow.” 

“Perhaps, perhaps,” he answered, feebly ; “but it’s very strange, 
my mind is quite dazed. Oh, all this excitement is too much for me. 
I can’t bear it. Graham, your arm!” She clasped her arm round 
him and tenderly helped him back to his old position. He felt the 
comfort of her assistance in his great weakness. “Graham,” he 
murmured, in faint voice, “you're a good woman, tried and true. 
Heaven has sent you to me in my sad affliction. If I ever recover and 
go back to England, you must be Minnie’s nurse—Minnie’s nurse— 
promise me,” and he fell back in the heavy exhaustion of sore debility, 
with his head resting on her arm. 

After a time she gently laid his head upon the pillow, and sank 
down on her knees at his side, covering her face with her hands. 

“Vain, frivolous, miserable coquette,’ she murmured. “ Never 
again on earth! never in heaven!” And while he slept she kept vigil 
with the remorse that gnawed her heart. 

Dr. Bentley, the medical officer in charge of that section of the 
hospital, suddenly came upon her in going his rounds. 

“ What's the matter, Graham?” he inquired, seeing her on her 
knees, 

“T was merely picking up this letter which I had dropped,” she 
answered. “A letter from the Colonel's little girl in Eng'and. The 
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Sister desired me to read it to him, but it was almost more than he 
could bear.” 

“Dear, dear,” said Dr. Bentley, with impatience, as he marked the 
Colonel’s exhausted condition. “This is very wrong; he ought to 
be kept perfectly quiet ; you should have stopped reading when you 
saw the letter affected him. A little discretion, my good woman— 
a little discretion ; remember, violent agitation might be fatal at any 
moment.” 

“T’'ll be very careful, sir—very careful. It shan’t occur again,” she 
answered, with tears in her eyes. 

“There, there, don’t cry. I know you try to do your best. You 
can go now, and wait in the Colonel’s room. The Colonel has a 
visitor.” In obedience to the doctor’s order, Graham retired to 
the Colonel’s room. Bentley waved his hand, and Sholto joined 
him. 

“ Here he is, poor fellow,” said Bentley, “ you see him at his worst ; 
he’s been upset most unfortunately through the nurse reading to him 
a letter from his little girl. It was more than he could bear.” 

“One never can trust these nurses for discretion,” replied Sholto. 
“Perhaps I'd better come later.” 

“No, no, Sholto; it will do him good to see you when he wakes; 
besides, I want to know your opinion of the case—rest and peace of 
mind, it seems to me.” 

“ Ah, Bentley, there’s no anodyne for that last want.” 

“You say the child’s coming out ?” 

“ Yes, with her aunt. I should think they’d be here shortly.” 

“That will be the best anodyne,” observed Bentley. “I'll leave 
you with him. I must push on—alas! a new batch of wounded is 
expected to-day.” 

Sholto drew a garden-chair near the patient’s bed, and watched his 
friend as he slept. 

“Poor Frank,” he murmured, “head on arm just as he used to 
sleep at school. How time flies! it seems only yesterday, the joy of 
the cricket field, and all its triumphs; and now it’s Scutari, and the 
Victoria Cross, and death. Not one bit altered though—the same man 
all over; cold and repellent and tender-hearted as a boy; cold and 
repellent and tender-hearted as a man; a stoic on the surface, a 
woman’s heart beneath. Would she could see him now in his sore 
affliction. No; Paris for her, and the feverish revelry of the new 
empire.” 

“Margaret ! Margaret!” cried the Colonel, painfully, in his sleep, 
and presently he awoke. Graham started at his voice, and came to 
the window, but retired back on perceiving Sholto’s presence. 

“Hullo, old boy !” said Sholto, softly. 

“Who is it ?” inquired the Colonel. 
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“It’s Sholto—run across from Pera to see you ;” and Sholto laid his 
hand on the Colonel’. 

“ Thanks, old fellow, thanks ; it’s very good of you ;” and the Colonel 
grasped Sholto’s hand as firmly as his strength permitted. 

“ How are you to-day ?” 

‘‘So-so,” replied the Colonel, feebly. 

“ Getting on, hey?” said Sholto, cheerfully. 

“ Or getting off.” 

“Yes, yes; getting off the doctor’s hands. Egad! a good joke— 
bravo Murray !” 

“Tt does me good to hear the jolly old laugh, Sholto; but at the 
best I’m not much of it. I’ve been wanting to see you very much.” 

“ What is it, old fellow? What can I do for you?’ 

On pretence of mixing some lemonade, the ingredients for which 
were placed on a small table within earshot of the Colonel’s chair, 
Graham made excuse to draw near the speakers. She advanced with 
anxious effort to catch the words they spoke. 

“Sholto,” said the Colonel, feebly, “you once said you would do 
anything for me I wanted.” 

“JT did,” replied Sholto heartily, “the day we left Harrow, and I'll 
do it, by God !” 

“T knew you would, old friend; it’s nothing for me—but Minnie, 
I’ve been a fool, Sholto—trusted a lot of speculative scoundrels: I’ve 
been hard hit ; and then the cost of that accursed divorce bill, there’ll 
be next to nothing for Minnie when I die.” 

“ As bad as that, old boy ?” exclaimed Sholto, with sympathy. 

“Only too true—too true,” murmured the invalid, sadly. 

“Come, old fellow,” said Sholto, warmly, after a minute’s thought, 
“take heart. 1’ve only one child of my own—Minnie’s age—Minnie 
shall be my girl. I'll look after her, my word for it,” and he grasped 
the Colonel’s hand. 

“God bless you, Sholto! The old true grip; the old true heart.” 

“From this day forth, Murray,” said Sholto, solemnly, “ Minnie’s 
my daughter as well as yours. Keep your mind at rest on that point. 
Anything else, old fellow *” 

“No, no,” answered the invalid, in evasive tone. “Nothing, 
nothing.” 

‘Come, come, there is something. I’m sure there is; be frank 
with me, Murray.” 

“It’s nothing but some stupid fancy in my head. I suppose it 
comes from taking these opiates. Sholto, I could have sworn that that 
woman had been here just now.” 

“ What do you say ?” exclaimed Sholto, with surprise. 

“That woman—here, in my very presence—or else it is that 
Graham’s voice, the nurse, sounds exactly like hers.” 
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“The nurse's voice! Bless the man!” said Sholto, with a laugh. 

“The same tone, I'll swear,” continued the Colonel with increased 
vehemence. “For God’s sake, Sholto, don’t let there be any mistake 
about this; it would kill me.” 

“ My dear old boy, pooh—nonsense—absurd !” 

“ But the voice, the voice!” reiterated the Colonel ; “ my ears could 
not be deceived. Oh, Sholto, the bare thought of that woman being 
here utterly upsets me.” 

Striving to listen with painful effort, Graham insensibly stole still 
closer to the Colonel’s chair. 

Sholto marked with alarm the intense excitement of the patient, 
and he felt it was necessary to put an immediate end to the painful 
doubt. 

“T can’t answer for similarity of voices,” he replied, in serious tone ; 
“but let us have no mistake about this matter, Murray. Your sus- 
picion is utterly unfounded. I tell you with extreme pain, but I tell 
you on the best authority, that at this very time, that wretched woman, 
who was once your wife, is leading an abandoned life in Paris.” 

At these words, Graham involuntarily struggled forward, and 
stifling speech in a suppressed groan, gazed with agonized expression 
in Dr. Sholto’s face. He started when he caw her, but immediately 
regained his self-possession ; he fixed his eyes with stern expression 
upon hers. 

“T repeat, Colonel,” said he, in deliberate voice, “that at this very 
time that wretched woman is leading an abandoned life in Paris.” 

“Thank God, she isn’t here!” exclaimed the Colonel, with intense 
relief. 

Graham sank down beneath the doctor’s terrible gaze, and swooned 
at his feet. 

The Sister Superior entered at that very moment, followed at some 
distance by the soi-disant Mr. Leslie. Dr. Sholto went up to the 
Sister, and pointing to the fainting woman, whispered in her ear, 
“That nurse is utterly exhausted by hard work ; she must leave this 
hospital forthwith.” 
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Through the Canal. 


Ir is exactly five years from the completion, in 1869, of M. Lesseps’ 
great work, when we are entering the Suez Canal on our way to the 
East. 

It is early morning, and all Port Said is wrapped in slumber, not- 
withstanding the shrieks of the steam-whistle with which we summon 
our pilot. In a few minutes he is on board, and we are moving 
leisurely along, with the placid waters of Lake Menzaleh on our right, 
and an apparently illimitable expanse of sand on our left. 

There is a cloudless sky, but a cool land-breeze as yet prevents the 
heat from being oppressive. On the borders of the lake, flocks of 
sleepy-looking pelicans are seen flapping their wings, whilst, farther 
away, whole regiments of flamingoes are airing themselves in the 
morning sun. But what impresses us most of all is the well-known 
mirage, which we here see to perfection. To all appearance our 
steamer is passing between two vast lakes, and, in spite of ourselves, 
we find it hard to believe that what on the left hand looks like an 
ocean of blue water, studded with picturesque groups of islands, is 
nothing but the arid desert. Bets on the subject, though of course 
but with one result, are freely made between our male fellow-passen- 
gers, who, in the airiest of toilettes, now begin to come up for their 
morning coffee. 

Although we are in one of the widest parts of the Canal, the regula- 
tion speed of five knots an hour is not allowed to be exceeded, and 
even at this pace there is a considerable “wash ” from the propeller. 
It is curious to watch the water abreast of the ship receding from the 
banks on either side as she approaches, and returning again in the 
form of huge waves, which dash up over them, and appear to threaten 
the whole with destruction. 

Our progress under these circumstances is necessarily slow, and 
but one of the five-mile stations, or “ gares,” that of Ras-el-Ech, has 
been passed by the time that we are summoned to breakfast. 

As it happens, we are particularly fortunate in our passengers, the 
greater number of whom are leaving England for the first time, and 
looking forward to Oriental life with pleasant anticipations. Amongst 
the party there is of course the customary Indian Major, returning 
from leave, and who knows every inch of the journey as well as he 
does Pall Mall. There is also the Colonel’s wife, who, it is said, com- 
mands a native regiment in the Punjaub, and under whose wing two 
charming rosebuds of daughters are being imported on what is known 
as “ the connubial spec.” There is, too, the usual young lady avowedly 
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on her way to be married, and whose fiancé is to meet her directly 
the ship arrives. Nor should we be complete without the youthful 
civilian, the “competition wallah,’ as some one calls him, on his 
earliest travels, and who mildly inquires, at one stage of the journey, 
how the water taken from the Canal by evaporation is replaced, and 
appears quite relieved upon hearing that the supply from the Medi- 
terranean and Red Sea is fully adequate for the purpose. Though 
most of us have our peculiarities, every one is in capital health 
and spirits; and probably a happier or more light-hearted party 
than we are at breakfast never passed through the Khedive’s do- 
minions. 

We have scarcely time to get again on deck when Kantara appears 
in sight. Here we are stopped to allow a steamer, which we see 
approaching from Suez, to pass; and whilst she is coming up an 
opportunity is afforded of observing the place. 

To those who remember the Canal at the time of its formation, few 
places could present a greater contrast than exists between Kantara 
of the past and Kantara of the present time. What is now simply a 
ferry, as the Arab name signifies, was formerly one of the most im- 
portant stations from which the work of excavation was carried on. 
The long rows of barrack-like buildings, which are now untenanted 
and falling to decay, were then occupied by hundreds of busy labourers ; 
and two flourishing hotels were open, in the place of the one solitary 
restaurant, which, under the name of the ‘ Hotel de la Poste, now 
supplies the wants of the passing traveller. 

On the other hand, the natural beauties of the spot, such as they 
are, have, in the interval, undoubtedly increased. The little garden 
in front of the restaurant, for whose table @héte it furnishes the salad, 
is a perfect oasis, overflowing with vegetables and flowers, amongst 
which the crimson-blossomed oleander, now in full bloom, grows in 
wild luxuriance. 

Kantara is on the high road to Mecca, and whilst we wait beneath 
the shade of the poplars clustering by the water’s edge, the ferry-boat 
takes across a load of pious Arab pilgrims and some half-doz_n lean 
and dusty-looking camels. 

Before long, the vessel for which we are being delayed comes up, 
and as she passes by, her homeward-bound passengers, with sallow, 
sickly faces, telling of ill-health and disappointment, look with some 
curiosity at the happy party on board of us. 

As we again move on, thousands of small fish, which appear to 
have found a home in the Canal, are seen leaping out of the water 
on every side, pursued by some, to us, invisible enemy ; and we pass 
from time to time the large steam dredgers engaged in the perpetual 
task of clearing the channel.* Of the effect of their Herculean labours, 


* This service alone costs £48,000 per annum. 
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the long trains of sand-laden lighters that we meet furnish abundant 
evidence. 

When we approach Lake Balleh, the feathery tamarisk trees which 
become visible along the banks on either side, give an appearance of 
verdure to the scene which one would scarcely have expected to find. 
This, however, is at present only in places ; and as the sun approaches 
the meridian, the perpetual contemplation of the telegraph posts, 
which line the shore, and, with unlimited quantities of grey sand, are 
now nearly the only objects to be seen, is found to become monoto- 
nous. Some of our fellow-passengers seek refuge in the three-volume 
novel, others in magazines or newspapers. <A great deal of tobacco is 
consumed, and, in spite of the high temperature, a little flirtation goes 
on. Several of us retire below for a siesta, but the majority subside 
into the comfortable chairs on deck, and are soon oblivious of M. 
Lesseps and his works. 

Somehow, every one manages to get through the time pleasantly 
enough, and just as the dinner-bell is heard, at four o'clock, the ship 
is entering the deep cutting of Guisr, where for half-a-dozen miles the 
desert is lost to view behind the banks, which are here higher than at 
any other part, averaging as much as from fifty to sixty feet. The 
width of the Canal, too, is less than elsewhere, being only a hundred 
feet across, from bank to bank. The result we soon perceive in the 
terrific heat, which, reflected from the burning sand, becomes almost 
unbearable. Even the ship’s side appears to flicker and undulate in 
the fierce glare of the sun, and both wood and metal-work grow tco 
hot to be touched with impunity. 

Whilst all are at dinner, amid the clatter of knives and forks and 
the din of conversation, a soft, rustling sound is heard, followed by a 
gradual stoppage of the ship’s way. The cause is soon evident—she 
is aground. This, too, in the very hottest part of “the ditch,” as the 
Major irreverently terms the great maritime canal. What makes the 
matter worse, is that there is but another hour or ¢o of daylight left, 
and the prospect of spending the night here fills everyone with con- 
sternation. 

Rushing on deck, we find the pilot, who is unable to speak a dozen 
words of English, shouting, stamping, and gesticulating as only a 
Frenchman can; whilst the captain, calm and collected, is at his post, 
quietly giving the necessary orders for getting the vessel afloat again. 
By laying out a hawser or two, and reversing the engines at full 
speed, this is happily soon accomplished, and, after a few minutes’ 
detention, we are again proceeding on our course. 

It strikes everybody as a little singular, that out of the twenty-six 
pilots in the Canal Company’s employ, only three should be English- 
men, the remainder being of Italian, Austrian, and French nation- 
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ality. This, at a time when seventy per cent. of the vessels using 
the Canal fly the British flag, seems inexplicable, and sometimes leads 
to curious complications. 

A tragic incident is related of one of these pilots, a Frenchman, 
who ran the vessel he was in charge of aground, and, every other 
means having failed to float her off, applied to the English captain to 
discharge his cargo, which consisted of a telegraph cable. This he 
positively refused to do, and the pilot having exhausted every argu- 
ment upon him without effect, retired to his cabin and committed 
suicide by cutting his throat. His grave may still be seen on the 
banks of the Canal, and his countryman, the chief of the department at 
Ismailia, in relating the occurrence, added, in a tone of admiration, 
“ After all, was it not a heroic death ?” 

Just a few minutes before sunset, we pass the handsome chédlet 
erected for the Empress Eugénie at the opening of the Canal, and the 
vessel emerges from the deep shadow of its banks into Lake Timsah , 
or “ the Sea of the Crocodile,” as the Arabs call it. 

The pretty town of Ismailia now becomes visible, with the palace 
of the Viceroy and the residence of M. Lesseps conspicuous amongst 
the smaller dwellings. At the same time we catch sight of the peaks 
of Sinai in the distance, as well as of the violet-tinted hills of Gebel 
Attakeh, which from an elevation of some two thousand feet overlook 
the town of Suez. 

After the dreary plains of sand which for hours have been the chief 
features of the landscape before us, the aspect of Ismailia, off which 
we anchor for the night, is most pleasing. Here more than at any 
other place on the Canal vegetation has prospered ; and when one con- 
templates the well-kept gardens, and the tall poplars and acacias now 
waving in the evening air, it is difficult to realise that but little more 
than half a dozen years ago this verdant spot was reclaimed from the 
barren desert. 

Ismailia was evidently intended by M. Lesseps for a big town, and 
the chief port of the Canal, though his views on this point have as yet 
scarcely been accomplished. ‘The place, indeed, is admirably laid out. 
Broad streets with good roads, stately avenues and neatly built houses, 
meet the eye at every point ; and in the handsome square the graceful 
palm and banana tree flourish side by side amid a profusion of flowers 
and shrubs of every kind. Nevertheless, it must be owned that, as a 
town, Ismailia is not a success. In spite of the climate, which on 
account of its greater dryness is far preferable to that of Port Said or 
Alexandria, Europeans refuse to settle here in any number ; and, pretty 
as the town is, it fails to attract visitors. Trade is almost unknown, 
and though there are hotels, cafés, and shops in abundance, yet there 
appears to be a total absence of persons to manage and of customers 
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to frequent them; and, strange as it may seem, Ismailia, five years 
after the opening of the great oceanic highway which passes its gates, 
remains almost without inhabitants. 

The dulness of the place, however, does not extend to our ship, on 
board which, as it happens, there is a dance to-night. 

The following day, whilst a pleasant freshness still lingers in the 
morning air, we embark the pilot allotted to us for the remaining half 
of the journey, and are again under weigh. Lake Timsah’s blue waters 
are soon lost sight of, and we enter the cutting of Serapeum, another 
of the narrow portions of the Canal. Fortunately we pass through this 
before the sun has got very high; and only two hours after starting 
we steam into the Bitter Lakes, through which for twenty-five miles 
our course extends. , 

Here we are able to proceed with less caution, as the lakes, though 
dry at the time of making the Canal, have now a nearly uniform depth 
of twenty-seven feet. The channel is no longer marked out by the 
floating posts which in other parts do duty as buoys; and no sidings 
are necessary, as vessels can pass each other, in these broad sheets of 
water, without difficulty. 

We shoot past the tall concrete lighthouse at the southernmost 
extremity of the lakes at a considerable speed, notwithstanding a strong 
adverse current which we meet flowing from the Red Sea; a little 
past noon the ship passes into another cutting, where for five miles 
the width of the Canal is again reduced, although its general appear- 
ance is the same. We here notice a difference in the banks, which 
rise to the height of five-and-twenty feet on either side, and consist of 
rock and clay. 

It is a busy day in the Canal, and, from the number of times that 
we are stopped to allow vessels to pass, one is enabled to form some 
idea of the enormous amount of the present traffic.* 

Occasionally the scene is enlivened by a view of the neighbouring 


* The following figures show the increase of the Canal traffic since its 
opening in November, 1869 :— 





| otal Number | 





Year. of andl Rone Tonnage. —_ ” 
— ‘flag. Canal Dues. 
| 
| 
1869 10j|=— —_ —_ 
1870 486 | 314 435,911 £211,283 
1871 765 | 502 761,467 | 361,963 
1872 1082 | 761 1,439,169 | 682,383 
1873 1171 | 810 2,085,270 | 911,032 
| To Ist Nov. | 


| 1874. | 1000 | sak | 1,727,637 
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railway, as well as of the fresh water canal connecting Ismailia with 
Suez; and every now and then we come across a string of camels 
trudging along on the bank above us, with here and there a white 
turbaned Arab turning towards Mecca, and prostrating himself in 
prayer. Notwithstanding little incidents of this kind, most of us 
begin to get a little weary of looking, hour after hour, at never-varying 
tracts of sand, and no one is sorry when, after passing the plains of Suez, 
we arrive off the well-known town of that name. Here we stay only 
long enough to discharge our pilot and receive a visit from the health 
officer, and before sunset are steaming away down the Red Sea. 
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S'rona! 


WE had come down from the mountains. Only yesterday we had 
been up there, with our heads in the sky, so it seemed to us to-day, 
looking back on those heights, and we had seen the sun go down in 
solemn splendour, and the snow-tops flare up with sudden fires, peak 
behind peak, slowly revealing themselves like virgin daughters of a 
dying monarch gathering round his bedside; and then, by degrees, 
the sky had grown sharp, and clean, and cold, and blue as a glacier, 
and the old stars had come out, and a vain young moon as well, and 
gazed at themselves in the depths of the dark green lake, and we had 
buttoned up our coats as we paced the terrace, and by-and-by had 
gone in and feasted off chamois cutlets and Valtellina, after which we 
had betaken ourselves to the salon and talked ... . 

We were a pleasant party about to break up, and there is always 
something rather melancholy about that. We talked of it, however, 
as English people generally do talk of such things, without the least trace 
of sentiment, laughing over past adventures, and making plans for 
future meetings. 

“We must do the Sella Pass next year,” said one of the ladies, 
Ladies usually are foremost in these proposals. ‘“ Mr. W——, at 
Pontresina, has been telling me all about it. You must sleep at the 
Roseg Inn, and start at two in the morning. It only takes fifteen 
hours if the snow is in good condition, and you have the most magni- 
cent views in the world. Oh—and there is the Piz Campaccio—I can’t 
bear going away and leaving that undone, Gus.” 

“Well, we did try that last year, you know,” said Gus soothingly. 
“But that tiresome snow-storm caught us up, just as we got to the 
Bernina Pass. We had some fun out of it, though, all the same. 
Don’t you remember the snow-balls ? and how we pelted a travelling 
carriage that happened to be passing at the time ....” And here 
Gus, who, I am almost ashamed to say, was a head master (I will not 
name the school), rubbed his hands together in glee at the remembrance 
of the exploit. 

“Tt was some Italian nobleman’s carriage,” said Gus’s sister. “ He 
had just married a young girl from one of these villages, and was 
taking her back to Italy with him. I remember her face—such a 
pretty, bright face; she put it up to one of the windows and laughed 
at the snow-balls ....” And Miss Brooke went on talking in a 
pleasant, picturesque way which she had; but we none of us listened 
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very much, I am afraid. We were tired, or dull, or sorry to part, or 
glad to part, and presently we all shook hands with each other, and 
before the next day’s sun was fully awake, we were most of us 
scattered far and wide over the face of the mountains, like the handful 
of seeds the Venetian girl throws down to the pigeons in the Piazza 
San Marco. 

The Brookes and I were not going to part quite at once. We 
were old friends, and had agreed to pursue our journey a little farther 
together. My acquaintance with the Doctor, indeed, dated from a very 
early period, while he was only as yet under-master at a private school, 
and I just budding into all the glory of short jackets and tall hats. My 
acquaintance with his sister, who was considerably younger than “ Gus,” 
in fact, about the same age as I was myself, commenced at the same 
time. Our friendship had always been based on the broadest prin- 
ciples of enmity. At that early age she used to reproach me with a 
vulgar taste for “sucks,” a propensity to dirty hands, and rough hair, 
and a low-bred preference for marbles over dolls. Now her taunts were 
chiefly levelled at my low, radical principles, my democratic tastes— 
(why didn’t I marry a washerwoman’s daughter, and make a shining 
example of myself ?)—my want of enthusiastic admiration for the places 
she raved about—for Switzerland in general, for the Engadine in 
particular. 

“But I do admire it hugely,” I interposed meekly. “Only there 
is rather too much of it. Endless snow-peaks and pine forests, and 
metallic blue skies clear as crystal and equally cold, are all very well 
in their way, but I own to liking something less bleak to look at, 
something certainly more genial to feel, ‘ whene’er I take my walks 
abroad ’——” 

“ Yes, that is it,’ she retorted. “It is all too grand for you. You 
had better spend your next summer holidays at Margate.” 


If it had been somewhat cold the night before on the terrace at 
St. Moritz, we could hardly breathe the following morning at 
Chiarvenna. A hot, dense, vapoury mist hung between us and the 
sky, through which the mountains loomed vaguely, grey, avd 
spectral. All yesterday we had come clambering down their sides, 
now in sharp abrupt bends and curves, now in long stretches of up- 
hill and downhill road. We had turned our backs on the great ice- 
sheets (those, strange white pages on which the Almighty writes so 
many mysterious lessons !)—and had gone clattering through silent 
forests, and over dashing torrents, and past funny little brown-and- 
white toy villages, perched like wild birds’ nests in the clefts of the 
rocks, till by-and-by a dazzling vision had unfolded itself before our 
eyes, olives began to crystallize the slopes, vineyards garlanded the 
valleys, the hills themselves flushed and paled, then flushed again 
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with strange, soft, melting, opalescent tints; the very rocks seemed 
to burst forth into leaf and flowers, and so, step by step, we rolled 
down into sunshine, warmth, beauty, colour, fragrance, harmony, 
—lItaly, in one word. 

At Como a final separation of our forces took place. The head- 
master’s holidays were nearly over. He must be setting his face home- 
wards. He was as melancholy and low-spirited about it as any one of 
his boys could possibly be. 

“You are a lucky young fellow, Myles,” said he to me enviously. 
“You have no horde of young barbarians to beckon you back with 
inky fingers. You can wander at will through this sweet classic land 
of Homer and Cicero.” 

“Well, I think I had better see as much as I can of the country 
this year, since I am doomed to spend all my future summers at Mar- 
gate,” say I with a laugh. 

“Only you will never find that washerwoman’s daughter in Italy. 
The race does not exist!” cries Miss Brooke with a sorry glance at 
her own limp, crumpled draperies. 

“Not really?” I ask incredulously. And then the steamer on 
which I stood, began to plunge and snort like a great sea monster, as 
it was, and the head-master shouted out something about Baveno and 
Stresa, and dinner, and I went across the rippling, dimpling, dancing 
lake to Menaggio. I slept there that night, and the next day walked 
through the chestnut wood to Porlezza, where I again took ship, and 
crossed over to Lugano, from whence I wandered through more 
vineyards and cornfields and chestnut woods, till I found myself the 
following day at Luino. 

There is a nice little inn at Luino, kept by two brothers who were 
formerly waiters at one of the large Milan hotels. They are pleasant 
little men, exactly alike, except that one has large, melancholy, brown 
eyes, and the other small, twinkling, black ones. They wait, cook, 
clean, and do everything in the hotel themselves. One of them 
cooked my lunch, and very well cooked it was; the other served me 
with it. They both came in at the finish, to receive my compli- 
ments. 

“* Have you had a good season ?” I asked. 

They shook their heads. It was their first year, indeed, and they 
had not expected much ; but the result, unfortunately, had fallen far 
short of their very moderate expectations. Last night, however, they 
had had a stroke of luck. An invalid gentleman had occupied the 
whole of the first floor 

“ But he leaves to-day,” said the melancholy brother, with a sigh. 

* Well, he is travelling for the benefit of his health; we could not 
expect him to stay here for ever,” replied the other. 

“What is the matter with him?” I askel, more for the sake of 
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prolonging my conversation with the two little men, than for any 
vivid interest I felt in the invalid gentleman. 

“ His malady is old age,” said the black-eyed brother. 

“ And that is a malady that can never be cured,” supplemented the 
melancholy one. And then, in a still more melancholy voice, he 
added that the vapore had just left Maccagno, and it was time to go 
down to the landing-place. 

We started off down the hot, white, sun-bleached road. The two 
little men accompanied me. They were in hopes of fresh arrivals. 
The invalid gentleman drove down in his carriage. It passed us just 
as we reached the fruit booth in the square. 

The invalid gentleman! Surely that was no invalid’s face, nor a 
gentleman’s face either, that peered out of the window as the carriage 
passed us. No, it was a little, round, rosy face, with eyes as blue as 
the sky, and such a sweet, innocent, half-opened, wondering mouth. 
I saw it all in a turn of the wheel. 

“T thought you spoke of a gentleman,” say I to my two little 
men. But at that moment the steamer scraped against the sides of 
the little wooden pier, and a splashing and dashing of waves ensued ; 
a plank was flung across between the boat and the shore, and the 
passengers came off and the passengers went on, in the midst of which 
general commotion my two little men disappeared in their characters 
of touters for their new hotel. 

“TI think we may go now,” said a pretty, clear, rippling voice, in 
soft, slow Italian; and a little childish figure jumped out of the 
carriage. 

An old man followed—a very old man—feeble and tottering. His 
coat hung in folds round his poor shrunken form; his head was bent, 
his face as grey as the ashes of a fire that is burnt out. He looked 
absolutely stepping head-foremost into the grave. 

The girl helped him carefully out of the carriage, and then, slip- 
ping her arm in his, led him down to the little plank. I, following 
their steps, could not help watching the pair. There was something 
so touching, so tender, in the way in which he clung to her, and she 
supported him. 

At the plank all was bustle and confusion still; people were coming 
and going, and boxes were being carried across. The old man placed his 
trembling foot on this end of the plank just when a burly German at 
the other gave it an unconscious shove. ‘The board slipped suddenly, 
the girl’s hand was jerked out of the old man’s, and in another second 
he would have been precipitated into the water, but for an intervening 
arm which was fortunately able to steady him, and drag him back to 
shore, 

That intervening arm was mine, and I shall never forget the look 
of gratitude on the old man’s face, nor the pretty words that came 
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rippling from the young girl’s lips like a little bubbling stream in 
spring-time. 

We all went safely on board together a moment later, that little 
incident having made us friends on the spot. 

The girl became very busy immediately, darting about hither and 
thither in search of cushions and stools, and looking out for a com- 
fortable seat for the old man, who was her father, probably, though 
he might with equal probability have been her grandfather as far as 
age went. She found one at last in a cosy corner, shaded from the 
sun, and sheltered from the wind. She sat down beside him herself, 
and peered out under the awning with her great, misty, blue eyes. 

There was no room for me, and I flattered myself the little girl 
looked rather sorry in consequence. It could not be helped, however. 
The boat was full. I strolled away to the other end. 

What a lovely scene burst, or rather stole, upon my gaze as I got 
away clear of the awning. That is one of the peculiar fascinations of 
Italian beauty. It does not startle you, overcome,you all at once by 
its majesty and awe, as northern scenes do, but rather steals upon you 
slowly, spreading itself out before you, drop by drop, till it gradually 
overflows your soul. One’s eyes, indeed, take some time to get accus- 
tomed to all this strange, soft, many-coloured atmosphere. It is like 
looking at the world through a rainbow. To-day, for instance: at first 
I could discern nothing but a golden mist, then a purple one, then a 
grey one, a blue one, a pink one, as one by one lake and mountain 
revealed themselves, distance beyond distance, range after range, all 
dressed up in shadows, with little villages at the foot of the hills, 
glittering in the westering sun like jewels on a maiden’s breast. 
Overhead the sky grew very clear and bright, and the big white 
clouds packed themselves away somewhere, and a few tiny pink 
cloudlets, like scattered, crumpled rose-leaves, came drifting across 
the sun’s pathway. Here and there a little boat went skimming 
across the lake, starring its glassy surface, and leaving behind it a 
track like a comet’s tail. In the dim, delicious distance, the New 
Jerusalem itself, with its jasper walls and pearly gates, seemed to be 
dilating, drifting asunder, dividing itself into little glistening gem- 
like islands. And then, slowly and regretfully, the sun sank, and the 
mountains drew veils over their heads, and the lake’s face was stained 
with great, streaming, crimson tears. For, though in other parts of 
the world, the sun and the earth may aptly be likened to an old couple 
well used to each other’s absences, in Italy they are still but a pair of 
sweethearts, to whom this nightly parting gives nightly pain. 

And so I drank my fill of all this delicious beauty, and then began 
to wish for some one to whom to “ pass the cup.” If only Miss Brooke 
had been present. My fellow-passengers were of the ordinary type— 
commonplace English and noisy Germans in superabundance. I 
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found myself thinking of the two Italians at the other end of the boat, 
and by-and-by I threw away my cigar-end, and strolled back towards 
them. 

The old man was asleep with his chin on his chest. The girl was 
awake, very wide awake, with a book across her lap. 

“Do you read English?” I asked, with some surprise, going up to 
her, and seeing that the book in7 question was a Tauchnitz copy of 
Miss Thackeray’s ‘ Village on the Cliff’ It is not often that an 
Italian girl even of the highest classes, such as I somehow judged 
this one to be, becomes proficient in a language which priests, 
and still more convent authorities, regard as somehow tainted with 
heresy. 

. Fas read it a little, signore,” she answered modestly. “ He likes 
me to learn it, you see” (indicating with a peculiar, lingering, sing- 
song accent, the sleeping man by her side). “ He is so clever himself, 
and he thinks I have a little talent for languages. So all last winter, 
in Venice, I studied English. It is a beautiful language, and this is 
a beautiful book. The signore Inglese has read it, of course ?” 

I shook my head.}The “‘signore Inglese” had read it, of course, 
and admired it greatly ; but then—she looked so pretty when she 
talked. 

“Tell me about it,” said I.” 

“Tt is about a girl who marries a man she does not care for much at 
first, but who in the end she learns to love quite passionately. And 
yet, at one time, she thought she loved some one else, you know. But 
one can always learn to love what is good, and noble, and true, can 
one not? That is as sure as thevhills.” And she lifted up her clear, 
blue eyes, and looked at those solemn darkening heights with a long, 
lingering, wistful gaze. 

“Do you come from the hills?” I asked, watching her. I was 
puzzled as to her nationality. Altogether Italian she could not be. 
She spoke the language prettily enough, but somewhat hesitatingly ; 
and besides, her thoughts seemed to outrun her words, and the Italian 
ladies I had met hitherto, had mostly erred in the opposite direction. 
German she might possibly have been, but then the old man evidently 
had not understood a single word of all that torrent of apologies 
poured upon him by the offending Teuton at the plank. No, he was 
unmistakably an ‘Italian. His speech, his manner, his narrow, thin, 
high-featured face, the sudden way in which his dim, dark eyes would 
light up now and then, like stars flashing out through a mist, all 
betrayed him. But he might have married a foreigner—an Austrian 
perhaps, since he came from Venice. And it would be from her mother 
that the girl had inherited those lucid blue eyes, and that sweet, slow, 
hesitating speech of hers. 

And so, when I said, “Do you come from the hills?” I intended to 
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make a discovery. But all the answer I got was a quick, startled, 
searching glance, and a low, half-unwilling murmur. 

“ We have come—from Venice—last.” 

“ But you are fond of the hills?” I urge. 

“Fond of them! Ah!” she said, with a little gasp. “You see, 
down here in the plains, it is all very beautiful; so warm, and sun- 
shiny ; and the country is so rich, the things grow of themselves 
without any trouble, and the people live well, because there is plenty 
of corn, and oil, and wine. But up there, among the mountains, it is 
always bleak and cold, and the winter lasts nine months of the year, 
and the birds die in the snow, and the people starve sometimes. And 
yet, somehow, it seems to me better to be up there, among the poor, 
hard-working people, who are so brave and hardy, than down here 
among folks who do nothing but enjoy life, just because they cannot 
help enjoying life. One seems to breathe purer air up there; one feels 
at least so much nearer heaven.” 

I looked at her astonished. These were most daring democratic 
sentiments to be delivered by such a pretty little aristocrat! What 
would Miss Brooke have said ? 

“You have a strong feeling for ‘the people,” I remark; “so have 
I. But I do not agree with you about the mountains. I have just 
come down from living at the top of some of them, and I did not feel 
half so near heaven then as I do now.” It was the stupidest kind of 
compliment to pay, but it glanced off her as harmlessly as a poisoned 
arrow off a magic shield. . 

“Tt is just as one—knows,” she replied quietly. And then she 
looked up at the dark mountains again; and somehow, as she looked, 
it seemed to me that the light faded out of her eyes, and the glow 
from her cheeks, and that her lips parted with a little sigh. Only 
why should she sigh as she looked at the hills ? 

“ F’rona!” said an old quavering voice rather sleepily. “ What are 
you doing, carina? star-gazing as usual?” The voice was not unkind, 
only it sounded rather harsh and jarring at that moment. And indeed 
how should an old man like that, ever bo able to enter into the 
feelings of so young a girl, even though she happened to be his own 
daughter ? 

“Tt is too dark to read,” said F’rona meekly. “ Besides, we are 
getting very near Bayeno now.” 

And at Baveno they landed. So did I. I had forgotten altogether 
the connection between Stresa and dinner, and I am not sure that it 
would have made much difference even if I had remembered. 


All that night I seemed to be dreaming of F’rona. The name was 
an odd one, but I liked it somehow. There was something quaint and 
unusual about it, like its owner. I dreamt of her on the mountain- 
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tops, with the light of the sky in her eyes, and the breeze lifting her’ 
hair, and blowing it all about her sweet, sunny, rosy face. I dreamt 
of her in the midst of a gay world, all decked out in jewels and gold, 
and beautiful, trailing, mist-like dresses, but with the same innocent, 
bewildered, earnest gaze in her great blue eyes. And then I flew with 
her back to the mountains; that was the right background for her, 
after all, and pictured her trotting in and out of the quaint little 
Romansch houses, with their balconies and small round windows and 
big wooden doors, and talking to the peasants, and relieving their 
wants, and wondering over their brave hardy ways. Ah, no, not 
wondering; she must understand them, I think. She had known 
them, she said. That was the strangest part of all. 

I did not see her at all the next day. They told us in the hotel 
that an invalid gentleman had arrived the night before, and begged us 
to make as little noise as possible in the passages. The invalid’s name 
was Marchese San Giorgio. He came from Venice, and was a great 
man in his own country. My perspicacity was not at fault, you see. 

Baveno is famous for its chestnut woods. They rise all around it, 
thick and shady, hiding away among the shadows the pretty little 
paese that lie nestling on the hills. There are innumerable paths 
winding through the woods, funny little paved, stony ways, bounded 
by low grey walls. All day long people go up and down them on 
their bare brown feet, men, women, and children, with long deep 
baskets on their backs, stuffed full of ‘chestnuts, or apples, or grapes. 
They move very slowly in a peculiar, swaying, swinging motion of 
their own, and they rest their baskets on the walls as you pass, and 
stare at you with great melancholy dark eyes. They have the greatest 
respect for “the stranger English,” but they marvel at his power of 
locomotion. “ Did the signore walk all the way from England here ?” 
they ask wondering. Nothing short of an earthquake or a thunder- 
storm seems to rouse them to anything like activity or anxiety. 

There was such a storm one day—one night, I should say, rather. 
All through the dark hours I had heard it raging round and round 
the hotel, now shaking the persiennes, now tapping at the windows as if 
to be let in, now bursting into torrents of rain, or flashing out sudden 
tongues of fire, and finally growling away in the distance, like an angry, 
disappointed beast of prey. When the morning came, however, all 
traces of the storm seemed to have disappeared. The sky was as clear as 
though there had never been a cloud across it; the lake laughed and 
dimpled like a little child at play. The little town indeed looked 
rather damp, and there was a perfect harvest of chestnuts under all 
the trees. One stumbled upon them at every step. They rolled 
away in all directions. “The ways and the woods smelt sweet,” as 1 
went up through them to Romanico, a little village behind Baveno. 
It was a deserted village for once. No chattering or chaffering from 
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house to house; no children playing on the door-steps ; it all seemed 
silent as a tomb. A donkey stood in the principal street. His nose 
was stuffed into one door, his tail into another, the opposite one. It 
was a tight fit, but he seemed to enjoy it; and ejection was appa- 
rently impossible. I was just meditating a flying leap, when an old 
woman’s head appeared over the donkey’s tail. She unceremoniously 
dragged the obtuse quadruped backwards into her kitchen. 

“Tt is my daughter’s asino,” she explained. “She has gone to 
gather chestnuts. They have all gone except me. I shall go no 
more, menga, menga.” 

At the end of the village a pretty jumble of sights met my eyes. 
A pump, a shrine with the picture of a red saint in it; a house all 
balconies and outside stairs, and with strings of golden maize hanging 
round it; a road slanting down to the cemetery ; a brook trickling 
away in various directions ; a dazzle of sunshine zigzagging through 
the wet, interlacing leaves; and, under the trees, a group of villagers 
in their many-coloured petticoats, and broad-brimmed hats, raking up 
the chestnuts that had fallen during the night. They talked together 
very fast in their quaint, clipped Italian patois ; but they worked very 
slowly in a languid, spiritless sort of way, as if such unwonted exer- 
tions wearied them greatly. One figure amongst them, however, 
seemed to be working with a will. I could see it darting hither and 
thither in a quick, eager way—a little, childish figure in some dark 
kind of dress, and a quantity of soft, fair hair, knotted up behind. 
Suddenly the knot of hair turned round, and I saw instead the sweet, 
flushed, flower-like face of the old Marchese’s F’rona. 

She threw down her rake when she saw me. A chorus of voices 
rose round her. 

“Oh, do not go yet, bell’ signuola—not just yet. You teach us 
how to work. You work yourself like all the angels. You see, 
signore,” (this was addressed to me, confidentially, by an old fellow 
in shirt sleeves, and a velveteen waistcoat,) “the bell’ signuola 
comes from a country where chestnuts are as scarce as gold; so she 
knows how to value them.” 

He was evidently chuckling to himself over the superiority of 
Lombardy to Venetia. 

But the bell’ signuola left her rake lying on the grass. 

“JT must go now, my friends,” she said in her pretty, slow, hesi- 
tating Italian. “And I may never be able to come again. But you 
will remember, will you not ? what I have told you about the poor people 
who live on the mountains, and who would be glad very often for a hand- 
ful of those very chestnuts which you leave rotting on the ground.” 

And then she walked away by my side, just as if I had been sent 
out to fetch her home, 

“T could not help doing that for once,” she said half apologetically 
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tome. “But I may not be able to go again. He might not like it, 
you know.” 

Like it—the Marchese—no; I should think not. No man, how- 
ever affable, would like to see his daughter working away among the 
peasants, getting her feet wet through, and her hands tanned by the 
sun, And the Marchese San Giorgio was not an affable man, I 
judged. But I said nothing. 

She caught my glance at her feet, however. 

“ Yes, they are wet,” she said carelessly. “It is very uncomfort- 
able when one wears boots. Otherwise, it does not matter.” 

“ You ought to have been born a peasant,” said I. Really this was 
going too far, even for me. 

She looked up at me with a smile, but what a smile—frank, shy, 
confiding, questioning, artless, guileless, bashful, beautiful all at once. 
I lived on that smile for days. 


I think it was about a week after this adventure that I received a 
little note from my young lady. It was a funny little note, stiffly 
written, and very stiffly expressed. It was merely to the effect that 
the Marchese desired the honour of a visit from me at a stated time 
on the following afternoon. It was signed Veronica San Giorgio. I 
was a little surprised, but promised attendance, of course. 

An hour or two before the eventful interview I strolled out into 
the hotel garden. Veronica San Giorgio was there. I had seen her 
from my bedroom window. She was sitting on the low wall that 
divides the garden from the lake. She was, I think, gazing at the 
hills as usual. She had a bunch of blue flowers on her lap. 

She started up when she heard my step on the gravel, and came to 
meet me with her eager smile. Then something (was it something 
in my face, or her own heart?) suddenly checked her: she blushed a 
little, and began listlessly pulling the flowers to pieces. 

“Don’t destroy your namesakes,” said I, catching some of the blue 
fragments between my hands ; “ it seems cannibal-like. Do you know, 
I was wondering what your real name could be? F’rona is a pretty 
pet name, but Veronica is far prettier, I think,” 

“Do you think so ?” she said indifferently. “ He does not like it.” 

“ Why did he give it you, then ?” I asked, feeling nettled. I know 
not why. 

She turned upon me that shy, questioning smile again. 

“He did not give it me,” she said slowly, “though he was my 
godfather. It seems so strange now to think of him as P 





“As your own father,” said I, hastily supplying the blank. Parents 
do sometimes act as sponsors to their children, I believe. 

“As my husband,” she said softly and musingly, and letting the 
words die away in a sigh. 

VoL, XLIV, 2M 
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Her husband—that old man; that feeble, tottering, old grand- 
father ? It seemed too horrible to be true. I could not utter a 
word, but I fear my face expressed my feelings. , 

“ Yes—my husband,” she repeated softly. ‘*Did you not know? 
Are you very much surprised? Shall I tell you how it happened ? 
You see, we lived on the mountains, and my father was a chamois- 
hunter, and once saved the Marchese’s life in the snow. After that 
the Marchese never forgot us, but came back, year after year, gene- 
rally living in our house, because there were not many hotels in the 
Engadine then. But one year, when he came (it was only a year 
ago), my father could not go out with him because he was ill, and 
things had gone badly with us, and we were very poor, because there 
were so many little ones at home now to be fed, and Cousin Bertol 
besides; and my father said, “The Signor Marchese would do well to 
go to the Kulm Hotel. He will fare better there than here.” But 
the Signor Marchese would not go to the Kulm Hotel; he would stay 
with us. He had something to say to my father. And this was what 
he said to my father. He had seen me grow up, and he wanted to 
marry me; and he promised to provide for the little brothers, and 
give portions to the little sisters, if only I would do so. But I must 
marry him with a clean heart—that is, declare honestly that I had 
never cared for any one else. SoI made the declaration easily enough, 
for I was only fifteen then, and who else could I have seen to care for 
in that way? And then my father thanked me, and said I had made 
it easy for him to die; and the little brothers and sisters danced for 
joy, and everybody seemed pleased, except Cousin Bertdl. But the 
Marchese kept his word, and gave him a piece of land for a farm, and 
sent all the little ones to good schools. And he was very kind to me, 
and carried me away to a beautiful palace by the sea, and gave me 
pretty dresses to wear, and jewels and lace, and everything I fancied. 
But, do you know, I was very wicked and ungrateful, and after awhile 
I grew tired ofall these beautiful things, and even of the Marchese’s 
kindness, too, sometimes; and I longed—oh! how I longed for a 
sight of a mountain storm, or a cross look from Cousin Bertdl. And 
then, the Marchese’s relations did not like me, and called me a stupid 
little contadina, and so he took me travelling, and said I had better 
not tell anybody exactly who I had been. But—but, I could not help 
telling you, because——.” And here she stopped short suddenly— 
stifled, as it were, by a burning blush. : . . 

“Because—what?” I ask almost fiercely. I had listened to every 
word she said, and it seemed hard to be baulked of two or three more, 
and those, perhaps, the most important of all. 

But she flew past me “like a flash of light.” She‘ran along the 
garden-path into the hotel. A little line of blue veronica petals 
marked her track, I saw no more. 
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After all, my interview with the Marchese never came off. I went 
to Stresa that same afternoon. But, strange to say, though I returned 
to England almost immediately afterwards, I was never able to give 
Dr. Brooke any lucid information concerning the dinner at the famous 
Iles Borromées. 

One day in the following spring, as I went into my club, a little 
packet was put into my hands. How it ever reached me was a 
marvel. It was addressed to the ‘Illustrissimo Signore Myles, Hotel 
des Iles Borromées, Stresa;’ but this original direction had been 
crossed over by a variety of others. The seal had never been broken, 
however, till I broke it, and found within the packet a biggish box 
and a little letter. I opened the latter first. It was written in the 
stiff, childish hand I had seen once before, and was dated St. Moritz, 
Christmas Day, 187—. , 


“Tllmo. Signore,—I send you, in my husband’s name, a small 
packet, containing a token of his regard for the service you rendered 
him that day at Luino. He had hoped to have placed it in your 
hands himself; and for that purpose, solicited the honour of a visit 
from you at Baveno. But you left before the hour of the visit, and we 
wondered much over your sudden absence. He is dead now, the good 
Marchese; and I think I scarcely knew how good he was till he was 
gone from me. He left me much money; but I only kept enough to 
take me home to my mother, and have given the rest back to his 
family. What does one want with money when one lives on the 
mountains, and if one has been born amongst them, one cannot live 
anywhere else; at least, not well. That is what Cousin Berto] says. 
His farm has prospered. He wants me to go and live there with him 
some day. But I shall weary the signore Inglese with my affairs, 
and I only wanted to thank him for his kindness to me. For, from 
first to last, as the good signore will doubtless remember, I could not 
help talking to him about myself; because—because—I trust he will 
not be offended-—he always reminded me so much of Cousin Bertol.” 


The letter was simply signed “ F’rona,” the grand old Venetian 
name not being added to it. 

The box contained two little miniatures of the Marchese and his 
young wife. The portraits were very good: they were nicely painted, 
and set into cases adorned with coronets, and joined together with a 
knot of blue veronica flowers. They are the prettiest ornament in 
my bachelor rooms, and a frequent source of wonderment and specu- 
lation to my friends. 

“You did not think I had such aristocratic acquaintance ?” say I 
laughing, to Miss Brooke one day, when she and some other lady 
friends had honoured my rooms with their company at a tea-party. 

2u 2 
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Miss Brooke looked at the miniatures long and earnestly. 

“T yemember the face, now!” she said. “It is the face that 
looked out of the travelling-carriage, and laughed at our snowballs 
on the Bernina Pass. And I remember the story too. The girl 
was the daughter of some people at St. Moritz, who had once been 
in tolerable circumstances, but had become very poor. And then the 
marquis appeared, and carried her off. It was quite like a fairy 
story; but I wonder if she was happy, poor little thing! I re- 
member her mother used to talk about ‘ my daughter, the marchioness,’ 
but I never could learn much from her. She did part of the washing 
at the Kulm, you know. Why, Mr. Myles,” with sudden anima- 
tion, “there’s a chance for you—a washerwoman’s daughter and a 
marquis’s widow, the rarest, most perfect combination. Why don’t 
you think about it? That face would create a sensation at Margate, 
I am sure.” 

It was a home-thrust, was it not? But, as it happened, I was 
thinking of something else just then. 

After all, too, I did not go to Margate the following summer, but 
beck to the Engadine, and Miss Brooke went with me. Only not as 
Miss Brooke any longer, but as Mrs. Myles. 

We had both of us mutually agreed to forget all about the washer- 
woman's daughter. 

As we drove up through the winding pine woods to St. Moritz, a 
sound of bridal bells struck upon our ears. 

“Tt’s an appropriate greeting,” said I sentimentally. 

“Tt is a wedding,” said Pankraz, our driver, looking back sulkily 
from his box seat. “The prettiest girl in all the country-side has 
married the ugliest man in the world to-day.” 

This was not flattering if names were what I suddenly suspected 
they were, and there was any reality in the resemblance alluded 
to by the Marchesa in her letter. 

“Ts the lady’s name F’rona, and the man’s Bertdl ?” I asked. 

Pankraz nodded. 

“Ay,and such a one as Bertdl to pretend to the hand of our 
F"rona, who had been married once before, to a marquis, you know. 
But, you see, a grand life soon wearied her, not being born to it, 
as she said, and so she took up with this ugly Bertdl. Not but 
what there might have been others——” And here the little man 
suddenly twisted himself round on his seat, and began whipping his 
horses somewhat viciously. 

From which I infer that one or two others besides ugly Cousin 
Bertol might possibly have liked to possess themselves of the hand of 
pretty little Marchesa F’rona. 
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Out of Reach. 


We two wandered by the bay, 
My sweetheart and I. 
Quietly the water lay, 
Quiet was the sky. 
And my darling stood and gazed, 
With her fair face upward raised : 
“Would the stars might be 
Nearer earth!” said she— 
“Tell me, tell me, O my love, 


Why are stars so far above?” 


On the shore we found a boat: 
“Come, sweetheart,” said I, 
“O’er the water let us float, 
There the stars are nigh.” 
So she leaned her o’er the side 
Gazing down into the tide: 
“Would the stars might be 
Nearer earth!” said she— 
“Tell me, true love, if you know, 


Why are stars so far below *”’ 


JANET TUCKEY. 
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Laughing Madness ; 
A LEGEND OF VALLADOLID. 
By PETER BROWN, Port anv PERIPATETIC. 


Two or three years ago I was at Simancas, investigating some of the 
national archives in the old castle, for purposes which just at present 
are of no interest to any one but myself. Having completed my 
work, and not being due at Madrid for a week to come, I made my 
way to the neighbouring town of Valladolid, and put up at El 
Parador de las Diligencias, in the Plaza de la Santa Ana, not a bad 
inn, let me tell you, as inns go in Spain. “Tis a dreary place, now-a- 
days, this once famous city of Valladolid. All the drearier when one 
thinks of its ancient glories under Charles the Fifth and subsequent 
monarchs ; it is the place where Philip the Second was born, and 
Columbus died, and where the genius of Miguel Cervantes solaced 
itself for a time in poverty and obscurity in the gen of his 
immortal novel of ‘Don Quixote.’ 

I was curious to know whether any traditions still lingered in this 
drowsy city of the great novelist during his sojourn there, a period of 
his life about which we know so little—where he lived, how he was 
occupied, and how long he remained in the city. Little could I 
gather, and that little not very reliable. I was shown the street in 
which they said he had his humble lodgings, whence he made his 
visits through the neighbourhood, in the capacity of comisario or 
agent, to collect public and private revenues. I was told stories 


which savoured more of the fabrication of the guide than the reality , 


of history, and which made up in the marvellous what they wanted in 
verisimilitude. Then I took to reading what I could lay hands on 
about him, lingering during the mornings in the fine library of the 
Colegio Mayor de Santa Cruz. It was my good fortune to make the 
acquaintance of the worthy bibliotecario, Don Baltasar Torriano, a 
genuine old Castilian, formal and grave, yet full of the kindliness and 
courtesy of a Spanish hidalgo. When he found out what was occu- 
pying my attention, he entered heartily into my feelings, for, like all 
Spaniards, he is proud of his great countryman. 

Strange to say, there was a story of the great novelist handed down 
in the traditions of Don Baltasar’s family, which he narrated to me 
one evening, when he did me the honour to share a bottle of mine 
host’s best vino seco (which that worthy declared to be el mas oleroso y 
generoso that had ever left the wine-vaults of Xeres), and accepted a 
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cigar from my case of real Habanas. When my friend was gone, I 
sat pleasantly far into the night, sipping my wine and smoking my 
cigar, and jotting down the tale that I had heard. By degrees a 
delightful haziness mounted into my brain, till I scarcely knew how 
much of what I wrote was my own fancies or my guest’s narration. 
Here it is, however. If it shall meet the eye of my excellent friend, 
let him take what is his out of it, and leave me mine. The authorship 
is of little consequence to either of us, and of none to the reader. 


“LAUGHING MADNESS: 


“How A WHOLE FAMILY WERE INFECTED BY IT. 


“*T protest, Sister Magdalena,’ said the cwra, shaking his head, 
‘I can’t make head or tail of what you tell me. I suspect you are 
making a mountain of a molehill—mucha bulla para nada, as they 
say. What good can I do by going with you?’ 

“<¢ Por el amor di Dios !—for the love of God, dear senor cura, do 
come with me. Who knows but what you may find out what is 
amiss with my poor brother.’ 

“¢ Sabe Dios! God knows, returned the cura. ‘ However, let us 
go, as you wish it. But, from what I can collect, he wants a doctor 
more than a priest. So we shall first call on my very good friend the 
médico Torriano on our way. We are sure to find him at home at 
this hour.’ 

“This conversation took place upon an evening in the autumn of 
1603, as the mellow light was falling through the little western 
window into the sacristy of the church of San Ildefonso, in the royal 
city of Valladolid, whither Philip the Third had transferred his court 
in the vain endeavour to restore its ancient glory, then fast fading 
away before the superior attractions of Madrid. The light fell upon 
the figures of the two speakers, and brought them out picturesquely 
enough—the man in his cassock of coarse Florentine cloth, the 
woman in a petticoat of serge equally coarse, with a white head-dress 
that showed she belonged to one of the religious orders. 

*** Vamos, said the cwra ; and out they went. 

“ After a couple of minutes’ walking in silence, the priest said, as he 
stopped at the entrance of a house: 

“* Wait here a moment, Sister, and I'll go and see if the médico is 
within. If so, I'll fetch him with us.’ 

“It was not long before he returned, in company with a very 
solemn-looking personage wrapped in a large capa, holding a gold- 
headed cane in one hand and his gloves in the other, upon one of the 
fingers of which last glittered a massive jewel set in a ring. 

“* His worship the worthy médico,’ said the priest to Magdalena, ‘ has 
the complaisance to comply with my request, and will accompany us.’ 
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“« Doy a usted mil gracias !—A thousand thanks to your worship, 
said the sister, making a reverence to the man of healing; and they 
all proceeded on their mission, Magdalena earnestly addressing now 
the priest and now the doctor. When they had reached the Rastro, 
Sister Magdalena crossed over and led the way to a newly-built house, 
and the three mounted the staircase that led to the principal flat. As 
they were doing so, the priest could not suppress a smile, as he said to 
his companions : 

“« Well, now, if any one chanced to see us three walking through 
the streets together, a doctor, a priest, and one of your order, Sister, 
he’d be sure to swear that we were going to visit some person in a very 
dangerous condition.’ 

“« Madre purisima! Does your worship, then, think that my poor 
brother’s malady is so little dangerous ?” 

“* Quién sabe?’ observed the doctor, answering for the priest, 
‘who can tell? You have not told us any symptoms of his disease, 
except one or two; and these, I must confess, don’t appear to me to 
be of a very decided character.’ 

“* Well, then, Sister Magdalena,’ said the priest, ‘ will you please to 
give us somewhat more information upon this strange malady ; and 
pray do so with more calmness and coherency than you have been 
speaking with ; for up to the present, I must say that you have more 
astonished us with your exclamations than you have enlightened us 
with information.’ 

“* And that is the very reason why I entreated you, seiior cwra, to 
come with me to the house. And now that your worships are here, I 
would beseech you to enter. My sister-in-law, my sister and cousins, 
are all out, and we may not have so good an opportunity again.’ 

“Hs verdad!’ said the doctor. ‘There is reason in what the 
Sister says. In God’s name let us go in.’ 

“ Magdalena knocked at the door. A voice from within demanded 
‘ Who's there ?” 

“*QOpen the door, Maria. It is I’ 

“Thereupon a servant girl opened the door. Magdalena made a 
sign to her, as if enjoining secrecy, and asked in a low voice: 

“*Ts your master still in his room?” 

“*¢ Indeed he is, sehora. He has never stirred out of it the whole 
day.’ 

“Ah! is he anything quieter ?” 

“* No, senora; I think he is more disturbed than ever.’ 

“*Heaven help him!’ sighed Magdalena, wringing her hands. 
‘ Will your worships do me the favour to step into the sitting-room ?” 

“So saying, she showed the way into a large and neat apartment, 
though it contained but little furniture, and that of a very humble 
description. When they were seated, she desired the girl to bring 
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chocolate to the priest and the doctor. As soon as this beverage was 
served, and the girl had left the room, the priest said to Magdalena, 
as he sipped his chocolate : 

«Will you be so good, Sister, as to let us know piainly and fully 
on what grounds you believe your brother is so ill ? 

“* Just so. What are the symptoms?’ added the doctor. 

“May my soul never see glory, dear sejiores, if what I fear is not 
the fact. You shall learn everything, gentlemen. You must know, 
in the first place . 

“ At this moment a loud and immoderate fit of laughter was heard 
in the next room. 

“Madre di Dios! Did you hear that, senores? cried Magda- 
lena, in terror. ‘These are the shouts of laughter that make me 
weep. 

“¢ Valga me Dios!’ ejaculated the cura, devoutly crossing himself. 
‘God bless me! it is very strange.’ 

“The médico shook his head, but said nothing. He was evidently 
taken aback. At last he said to the Sister: ‘Pray be so good as to 
tell us how all this came about? What are your brother’s habits?” 

“¢ Well, your worships must know that ever since my poor brother 
came from Seville, he has taken it into his head to shut himself up in 
his chamber, and remains there for hours alone. Then, from time to 
time, he Lursts into those fits of laughter, that make us tremble with 
fear. And then all will be profoundly quiet for a while, except that 
we occasionally hear him walking up and down the room, and then 
suddenly come to a stop.’ 

“¢ Very strange, truly,’ said the doctor. ‘And pray how does he 
behave himself when he comes out ?” 

“Qh, oddly enough, your worship. He seems as if something 
had taken possession of his mind. When we speak to him he goes 
quite distracted, and generally answers altogether beside the subject 
on which we address him.’ 

“¢ But can you assign no cause for all these vagaries, Sister ?” 

“* Well, it is my firm conviction, senores, that all the trouble he 
has gone through of late is the cause of his disorder.’ 

“¢ What troubles do you allude to, Sister? Let us hear.’ 

“*Why, have you not heard that he was thrown into prison, and 
unjustly accused of being a defaulter in the revenues of the Crown ?” 

“¢ Assuredly, I heard it; but then, you know, the accusation 
failed, and he was discharged. If every one was to go mad that was 
falsely accused, all the hospitals in Spain would be filled with 
lunatics.’ 

“*T don’t know how that may be, but I know what did happen 
from throwing my poor brother into prison. While he was there his 
family was left in destitution, as there was nobody to help us; for up 
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to that he had always honourably maintained us by his labour. And 
so when he came out, he found us—five helpless women, dear senores 
(not counting Maria, the servant girl)—well-nigh starving. All these 
things, no doubt, preyed upon his mind, and I verily believe that 
constant brooding over them has turned his head.’ 

“Ah, I see, I see,” said the médico, gravely shaking his head; 
‘what you tell may account for the symptoms. It is by no means 
impossible that his mind may have become affected by these trials—by 
no means inpossible—especially in the case of a man with a nice sense 
of honour, like your brother, and who is already over fifty years old. It 
is quite possible, I say, that dementia may have resulted and developed 
itself either in the form of melancholia or hysteria. In the present 
case 

“*There is another thing, resumed Magdalena, interrupting the 
wise remarks of the doctor, and turning to the priest. ‘There is 
another thing, seiior cwa, which, as I am a true Christian, confirms 
me in my opinion And she paused as if unwilling to proceed. 

*““* And what may that be, Sister? asked the priest. ‘ Pray let us 
hear it. Doctors and priests never reveal secrets. Whatever you 
any may be considered sub sigillo,’ 

“Well, it is a family sccret,as I may say. My mother, Dona 
Leonor de Cortinas—a wise and a godly woman—may her soul rest 
in glory !—said to me many a time, with tears in her eyes, when she 
was troubled with the strange, wayward disposition of my brother, 
“Ah! daughter Magdalena, the mad pranks of thy brother will yet be 
the talk of the world.” Ah! senor cura, the prophecies of the parents, 
as you know, will——’ 

“* Certainly, certainly, Sister; they are often, no doubt, the sugges- 
tions of God.’ Then he added, in an undertone, ‘ Qué disparate! 
—What nonsense! but the refreshment of such excellent chocolate as 
this makes it bearable.’ 

“* Well,’ said the man of physic, as he sipped his beverage with an 
air of thoughtfulness, ‘do you think that these fits of laughter can be 
caused by anything pleasant? do you know of anything of late that 
could give him satisfaction or happiness—for instance, are matters now 
prospering with him ?” 

“* Prospering!’ cried Magdalena. ‘Ah! qué me burlas; you are 
joking at me, dear doctor of my soul. Never were his affairs in a less 
prosperous condition. Formerly he used to write comedies which 
brought him something handsome, for both the players and the 
audience received them very well; but now they all say that he has 
lost his skill in composing them, and that he is not fit even to write 
ballads.’ 

“* Qué listima !—Whata pity ! said the physician ; ‘ but you know 
one’s wits cannot last for ever. The greatest genius will write himself 
out.’ 
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“<«Then,’ continued the Sister, ‘he can get no permanent employ- 
ment here at Court, and so he earns next to nothing; and the agencies 
which he has involve him in continual journeys and annoyances, and, 
what is worse, bring him but little gain. Besides, being bred a soldier, 
and having spent his life in war, he has not the skill to pay court to 
those who are in power, and so nobody pays any attention to him or 
his wants ; and things being so, dear senores, what _cause for gladness 
can he have ?” 

“* Ks verdad, hija de mis ojos. You say very true, daughter of 
my eyes,’ said the cura compassionately. 

“*But what is very singular,’ resumed Magdalena, ‘is that ever 
since he has been affected with this mania he laughs at everything, no 
matter how simple it may be, and he commits absurdities such as he 
- was never heretofore seen to commit. One thing is certain, that my 
brother did not inherit any of these absurdities from our mother.’ 

“*T suppose not, good Sister, from what you tell us of that worthy 
woman. But pray let the senor Torriano and myself hear some of 
those follies that you speak of, and then we can judge for ourselves.’ 

“* Assuredly, your worships, that’s what I was just coming to. 
Listen to what I am going to relate. It was the first of these things 
that I remarked in him, and when you have heard it, then your 
worships will say whether it is not a matter to be wondered at.’ 

“*TIn God’s name let us hear it then, Sister, without more ado,’ said 
the cura impatiently, cutting short Magdalena’s garrulity. ‘Let us 
come to the point at once.’ 

“* Well, then, you must know, sefores, that after my brother returned 
from Seville, a short time since, he had to settle with a countryman of 
Sepulveda I know not what matters relating to the management of 
lands belonging to that town. As they were going through the list of 
these lands they came upon one that was situated in a district that it 
seems was called “Sancho Pulza.” Well, senores, no sooner did my 
brother hear that name than he burst out a-laughing like a madman, 
crying out, “Oh, what a famous name, just by changing it a little!” 
The countryman insisted that the name was a very good one as it was, 
and that there was no necessity for changing it. My brother persisted 
that there was. And so they went on in that way with their alterca- 
tion for a full half-hour, till at last they parted, the countryman going 
away in great anger, and my brother remaining highly delighted. 
What do you think of that, senores ?’ 

“Very droll,’ said the cura, taking a sip of his chocolate. 

“Very extraordinary, said the médico, stroking his moustache. 
‘Very extraordinary indeed ; both psychologically and ; 





“Ah! I thought you would say so,’ said Magdalena, almost 
triumphantly. ‘Now listen to another of his whims. A short time 
after the affair with the countryman, my brother and I went out one 
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day to take a walk outside the town. Well, when we had gone up a little 
hill on the top of which there is a windmill—you know it, senor cura, 
just beyond the Campo grande—we saw a boy who by some accident 
was caught by one of the sails of the windmill, which whirled him 
round and flung him off to a great distance, leaving him senseless from 
the blow. I was so terrified that I was not able to move one step to 
assist the poor little fellow. My brother ran up to help him, raised 
him from the ground, and brought him to his senses; but, will your 
worships believe it, while he was lifting him up and helping him to 
come to himself, he never ceased laughing and exclaiming, “ Oh, what 
an amusing accident! I protest Iam not able to keep myself from 
laughing.’ ” 

“*T must say,’ observed the priest, ‘that I do not consider it at all 
becoming in a good Christian, such as I believed your brother was, to 
make merry at the misfortunes of others.’ 

«And I hold, added the doctor sententiously, ‘that though it is 
permitted to a medical man to rejoice on such an occasion that an 
opportunity is presented to him of affecting a successful cure, and 
benefiting a fellow-creature, the case is very different with one who 
does not belong to our learned faculty. Nevertheless, though such 
conduct as the good sister relates is somewhat strange, yet upon the 
whole Iam not prepared to say that it would justify me in pronouncing 
our friend to be out of his mind—* non compos mentis,” as we say.’ 

“* Well, then, let us go a little farther,’ resumed Magdalena. ‘If 
I don’t mistake, senior médico, your worship is related to the famous 
Juanelo Turriano, who invented the machine for raising the water 
of the Tagus ?’ 

«That I am assuredly, I am proud to say.’ 

“¢ And it was your worship, if you remember, that related to me 
the adventure of Juanelo with the emperor ?’ 

“*¢ Certainly ; I remember very well telling it to you.’ 

“« What adventure was that, pray, Senor Turriano?’ asked the 

riest. 
ar Well, indeed it was an exceedingly strange one,’ replied the 
doctor, ‘and worth your hearing.’ 

« «Then let me hear it, by all means, my dear friend.’ 

“With all my heart,’ said the doctor. ‘You must know, then, 
that when the Emperor Charles the Fifth, of blessed memory, re- 
nounced the imperial and royal crowns, and entered into the monastery 
of San Yustez, my relative Juanelo, being anxious to amuse him 
in his solitude, constructed a wonderful piece of machinery, with 
moving figures, that represented the Battle of Pavia. Juanelo in- 
formed the monks of what he was doing, and they privately assigned 
him a piece of ground for the purpose, where he might arrange all his 
mechanism. And so, when all the parts were perfect, and every- 
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thing ready, the good fathers intimated to the emperor that they were 
about to show him something very curious and agreeable. His 
Majesty attended accordingly, and was highly pleased with the repre- 
sentation ; for the situation of the battle-field and the whole operations 
of the two armies were imitated to perfection. At last, when the 
figure of the King of France made a movement to retire in disorder, 
and found himself impeded by the obstacles which our troops presented 
as they pursued him, the emperor, who all the time had kept his eyes 
fixed upon the figures, as if he were actually looking upon men of 
flesh and blood engaged in fighting, suffered himself for the moment 
to be carried away by his warlike and ardent imagination, and ex- 
claimed in a loud voice, as if he were at the head of his invincible 
troops, “On! on! Juan de Urbieto! Diego de Avila! on! on! 
Let not the King of France escape you!” Your worship, my dear 
cewra, may well imagine what an effect those words of the emperor 
had upon the bystanders, though they were all peaceful monks. The 
prior actually sprang forward, and seized the King of France by the 
neck, to prevent him escaping.’ 

“<T protest to your worship,’ said the priest in high delight, ‘ that 
I would prefer to have witnessed that adventure rather than to be 
named for the mitre of the Archbishop of Toledo.’ 

“¢ Well, then, gentlemen,’ said Magdalena, resuming her discourse, 
‘it chanced that I told this same story a few days afterwards to my 
brother, and what do you think, but he burst out into a roar of 
laughter; and then he said, “Oh what a capital anecdote for a 
puppet-player to turn to his own account!”’ 

“* Puppet-player !’ interrupted the doctor indignantly. ‘What! 
did he presume to call my relation, Juanelo Turriano, the most famous 
mechanician of his age, a puppet-player? Por Dios! I entertain no 
doubt now, my good Magdalena, that your brother is as mad as a 
March hare.’ 

“¢ Aye, said Magdalena ; ‘ but let me tell you what I heard him say 
the other day about the holy garment for the body of San Juan de la 
Cruz.’ 

“*What!’; said the priest gravely, “did he dare to make merry at 
the expense of the servants of God?’ 

“¢Oh, no, no! dear cura, said the Sister deprecatingly; ‘he did 
not say a word against the holy San Juan. My brother is too devout 
a Christian for that. But he did say that he would like to give their 
deserts to the man that ordered the garment, as well as to the vicar 
and prior of the Carmelites who gave permission for it.’ 

“¢ And pray what was it that he would have wished to give these 
reverend men as their deserts ?’ 

“< Just a good cudgelling at the hands of some persons whom he 
did not name.’ 
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“* A cudgelling !’ repeated the priest in horror. ‘ What! to cudgel 
a minister of the altar! Madre purisima! Your brother must te 
mad beyond yea or nay, as sure as I am a Christian. Tiene el diablo 
en el cuerpo. He has the devil in him—ay, a legion of devils.’ 

“* Gracias 4 Dios!’ said Magdalena, raising her eyes devoutly to 
heaven. ‘God be thanked that your worships are at last convinced 
that my poor brother is mad.’ 

“It being thus authoritatively decided by the two great faculties 
who have the cure of soul and body that this poor merry gentleman, 
the brother of Magdalena—whom, by the way, neither priest .nor 
doctor had yet seen—was mad, these three personages next entered 
into a consultation as to who should first go in and speak with the 
lunatic, in order to induce him to submit to their sanative treatment, 
spiritual and corporeal. As was natural and proper, the choice fell 
upon the good father who had the cure of souls. That worthy 
gentleman accordingly arose, and recommending himself to the pro- 
tection of his patron, San Ildefonso, opened gently the door of the 
apartment in which their patient was then shut up, and stole in noise- 
lessly, first saluting him with an Ave Maria, and then asking, ‘ What 
are you doing here, good sir?’ The room was a large one, and the cura 
had closed the door after him when he entered. The doctor and Mag- 
dalena placed themselves close to the door, in order to listen attentively 
to what should take place, and they looked into the room through the 
keyhole alternately. However, they were not able to see either the 
lunatic or the priest, nor could they hear what words passed between 
them for some time, till at last a duet of laughter suddenly pealed 
out, in which the good ewra performed with much greater power than 
he whom they had pronounced to be mad. The doctor and Magda- 
lena looked at each other in astonishment. Then the latter exclaimed, 
as if agitated by a sudden prophetic inspiration, clasping her hands, and 
turning her eyes up to heaven—or rather to the ceiling of the apart- 
ment—‘ Ah Dios! Ah Dios! Dear doctor of my soul, what if this 
madness of my unhappy brother should be contagious, and that he 
has communicated it to the good cura? Oh! oh! oh!’ 

“*¢ Calle la boca, calle la boca, Sister. In Heayen’s name, cease your 
lamentations and listen to me. Iam going to speak very seriously 
upon this very point you have suggested. It is quite possible—quite 
within the range of medical experience—that such a thing should 
happen. And if it should be the will of God that the poor cura may 
have caught the infection, then there is double reason for my minis- 
tration. But, be that as it may, I am determined to enter the room 
in the discharge of my duty, and find out the cause of this strange 
laughter. We of the profession, as we well know, are happily rarely 
attacked with any of the maladies of our patients.’ 

“So saying, the good doctor squeezed himself into the room, and 
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closed the door after him. A confused sound, as of compliments and 
weleome, followed upon his entrance. 

“¢ Ah,” said Magdalena to herself, “the presence of the doctor 
seems to calm him. Who knows, but with God’s help he may be able 
to cure him ?” 

“In a moment after Magdalena heard other sounds, but still more 
subdued. What they were she could not accurately discover, but they 
seemed to her to be like the murmuring of some one who was reciting. 
At last, out burst another peal of laughter, far more boisterous than 
the former, inasmuch as the performers were reinforced by an addi- 
tional voice, which exceeded even that of the cura. This completed 
the confusion and agony of poor Magdalena. 

“¢Ah! holy Virgin protect us! Even the doctor, too, has been 
seized with the contagion—even he, too, is gone mad !’ 

“Tn the midst of her tribulation, and while she was invoking all the 
saints in the calendar, one after another, Magdalena was found by four 
persons, who now made their appearance in the chamber, and who all 
belonged to that sex which we now-a-days call ‘ the fair.’ They were 
two young women and two respectable matrons. 

“Ah, Catalina, Andrea, Isabel, Constanza!’ cried Magdalena, 
almost beside herself, addressing each of the women successively, “ my 
unhappy brother has gone mad, and communicates his madness to 
everybody he talks with !’ 

“What! my husband gone mad!’ 

“*My father mad!’ 

“*My brother mad!’ 

“My uncle mad!’ cried the four all at once. 

“For God’s sake, Magdalena, what has happened to my husband ? 
Whet have you seen in him to make you say he is mad?’ asked 
Cata’ina. 

“«What has happened? What have I seen? I tell you he has 
been seized with a mania of laughing at everything, and all who go 
near him are seized with the same frenzy. There it goes again! 
Listen, listen! What shouts of laughter within there! Don’t you 
hear the curate of San Ildefonso and Doctor Turriano laughing like 
madmen ?” 

“<Tt ig absolutely necessary that I should understand what all this 
means, without delay,’ said Dofa Catalina, not a little disturbed. And 
80 saying, ’she opened the door and passed into the apartment, which 
seemed to be turned into the temple of mirth. After a few minutes, 
the women that remained without heard the voice of Catalina, laugh- 
ing like the rest. One after another, Dona Andrea, Isabel, and Con- 
stanza went into the room, attracted by curiosity mixed with no small 
amount of fear, and one after another the same result followed to 
each ; till, when the last had gone in, the seven voices were heard 
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joining in laughter, everyone in a different tone, making a chorus 
mere boisterous and varied than one can well imagine. ‘Then those 
inside all cried out to Magdalena to come in. But she answered them 
hastily, 

“No, no—never while I live! Holy Saint Paul protect me! [ 
don’t want to be made laugh. I have no wish to lose my wits!’ 

“*You are quite at liberty to do as you like,’ said a voice from 
within, not very composed. At length, seeing the obstinacy of Mag- 
dalena, who would not move one inch from the room that she was in, 
but kept calling for protection on all the angels in heaven, and on 
every saint she could think of, they all came out from the inner 
apartment—the priest, the doctor, the two young women and the two 
elderly ladies—and, immediately following them, came a man who was 
the senior of them all. He was of ordinary stature, had a most agree- 
able countenance, a good complexion, a broad forehead, sparkling eyes, 
and an aquiline nose. He carried in his hand a bundle of papers. 
Out they all came, evidently fatigued from the violence of their 
mirth—all still disecomposed, except the man who had caused all the 
anxiety and all the laughter. He seemed quite composed, save that 
his sparkling eyes were brimming over with inexhaustible merriment. 
Then the cura, turning to Magdalena, said to her: 

“*My dear Sister, don’t be in the least uneasy about your good 
brother here. I assure you, the reason of my worthy parishioner 
from Alcala is more than ordinarily sound.’ 

“* And J, added the doctor, ‘am ready to pledge my professional 
reputation to the same opinion. He is no more mad than I am.’ 

“<«T am, however, bound to admit, Sister,’ resumed the priest, ‘ that 
the prediction of his mother, Dona Leonor de Cortiias, of blessed 
memory, is in a certain sense likely to be abundantly fulfilled. The 
mad things that her son has written will surely yet be heard of in 
every corner of the world.’ 

“*See,’ said her brother, holding out to Magdalena the papers 
which he had brought out from the room with him, ‘see, my dear 
Sister, what has engrossed me so much this time back, and has caused 
so much amusement just now to all our friends here.’ 

“ Magdalena took the papers, and read this title on the corner : 

“* El ingenioso hidalgo Don Quijote de la Mancha, compuesio por 
Miguel de Cervantes Saavedra.”’ 
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Her Dearest Lor. 


Cuapter VIII. 


Kare Travers cut short all her lively friend’s questions and conjec- 
tures when they met the next morning by exclaiming, “ There, Fanny, 
dear! ask me nothing, and say as little as possible. I am going up 
to town immediately. When I return I will tell you everything, and 
you shall ask fifty questions, if you like !” 

“Tam sure something frightful has happened,” cried Fanny, the 
tears springing to her bright brown eyes. ‘You look as pale as a 
ghost, and as stern as if you were going to the block. I wish you 
would tell me just the least little bit. But, no, I will not tease you. 
I will wait till you choose. And, Kate,” after afew moments’ silence, 
“ will you order dinner before you go? for I fancy Tom Reed will be 
here to-day ; he neither came nor wrote yesterday.” 

“Oh, Fanny, I cannot. Besides, there is no time. You must be 
housekeeper for to-day ; order everything nice. And now I must go, 
or I shall be late for Mr. Wall.” 

“Mr. Wall!” echoed Fanny. “It must be something terrible.” 

“ Good-bye, dear Fan!” cried Mrs. Travers; “do not make your- 
self miserable. I havea sort of faith in my own fortune. I think I 
shall conquer in the end. Good-bye.” And she ran away to put on 
her bonnet and gloves, summoning Edwards to walk after her to the 
station, as a tribute to the aristocratic prejudices of Hampton Court. 

“How long shall I have a lacquey to follow me?” she thought, as 
the well-bred Edwards handed her her waterproof cloak and closed 
the carriage door, touching his hat. ‘“ And how long shall I be able 
to pay first-class fares?” For, in spite of her brave words to Fanny 
Lee, the young widow's heart sank within her. It was impossible to 
doubt that this new will was a very serious misfortune, even if, as she 
hoped, Mr. Wall’s knowledge and experience enabled him to find some 
weak point into which he might insert the wedge of resistance. A 
long course of litigation! She shrank from the idea. Yet it was 
the best result she dared to hope for ; and most resolutely she deter- 
mined to fight it out, were it to cost her fortune and embitter her life, 
if—oh, potent monosyllable!—if there was a reasonable objection on 
which to ground resistance. But Kate Travers was too clear-headed to 
hope, save that Mr. Wall might perceive what her ignorance overlooked. 

* ~ * * * “ 
“Tt is a bad business,’ Mrs. Travers; “a very bad basiness, I’m 
VOL. XLIV. 2N 
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afraid!” was the wise man’s dictum after more than an hour of 
anxious discussion and re-reading of Mr. Ford’s unlucky “ trove.” 
“T cannot understand it. Why my poor friend should suddenly 
withdraw the confidence he had always reposed in this firm, and in 
myself particularly, I cannot conceive, except—and this is one of the 
worst features in the case for you—that he was well aware I should 
never have assisted to draw up anything so unjust towards you. I 
was vexed, I acknowledge, that he should leave the man he once 
looked upon as his heir totally unprovided for ; and so, I now believe, 
- were you. But Sir Hugh Galbraith brought this upon himself. I 
could never haye agreed to such an unjust will—never! Why, it 
lays you open to—to——” The lawyer, who was unusually moved, 
pulled himself up abruptly, and altered his phrase—“to refund all 
the moneys expended since the death of your late husband—all !” 
with emphasis. He paused, and met his client’s eyes fixed earnestly 
upon him. A slight smile curved her lip. 

“Lays me open to the most injurious suspicions, you were going to 
say,” she rejoined quietly. 

“T admit nothing of the kind. The realities of the case are quite 
enough, without adding imaginary hardships.” 

“But, Mr. Wall, you do not seem to take in my idea that this will 
is not genuine ?” 

“What are your reasons for that opinion ?” asked the lawyer, 
severely, leaning back in his chair and thrusting his hands into his 
trousers pockets. 

“ My reasons!” repeated poor Kate, feeling how unreasonable they 
would appear to the legal mind. “Alas! they are scarce worthy 
the name, though very convincing to me. First, nothing could per- 
suade me that Mr. Travers would make a will and never name my 
name ; then, his employing some stranger to draw it—his keeping it 
a secret—the different handwriting i in parts—the change in all his 
former dispositions—his—— 

“ My dear lady,” interrupted Mr. Wall, removing his hands from 
his pockets, and running his finger along the lines of the fatal parch- 
ment which lay open on his desk, “the law ignores innate convictions. 
I observe the various names are filled in in a different hand; that is 
nothing, a very ordinary occurrence when there is a wish for secrecy. 
Now let me ask you, Whose interest would it be to forge this will ? 
No one’s, save Sir Hugh Galbraith; and I do not think, even in 
your present very naturally excited frame of mind, you could for a 
moment suspect a gentleman of unblemished honour, a soldier, to 
whom no amount of fortune could atone for the slightest taint-——” 

“T have not suspected him,” returned Mrs. Travers, in a low, con- 
centrated voice, ‘though he did not hesitate to write his suspicions 
that I had suppressed a will favourable to himself.” 
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“That was quite a different matter,” said Mr. Wall, disposed, as 
men usually are, to pooh-pooh a woman’s claim to stand on the same 
platform as themselves in a question of honour. “It was very wrong, 
of course, but he was in a passion, and, you must remember, he knew 
nothing of you.” 

“Nor I anything to Sir Hugh’s advantage. But Iam notina 
passion, nor do I suspect him. Mr. Ford——” 

“ My dear Mrs. Travers,” interrupted the lawyer, “your doubts surely 
cannot wander in ¢hat direction! The poor man loses his five hundred 
pounds, and probably will lose his employment into the bargain.” 

“You are too quick, Mr. Wall. I was not going to say”—with a 
slight emphasis—“ that I doubted Mr. Ford.” 

“Well, excuse me. Now I must ask you one or two questions, 
which I entreat you to answer truthfully—I mean faithfully. More 
mischief is done and causes lost, through the impossibility of getting 
litigants to tell the whole truth, and nothing but the truth, to their 
advisers than from anything else.” 

“T have always tried to be faithful and true,” said Mrs. Travers, 
sadly, tears welling up in her large dark-blue eyes, as she looked 
steadfastly into those of her companion. “ Ask what you will—I have 
nothing to conceal.” 

“I believe you—I believe you !” returned Wall, quickly and earnestly. 
“ Look back as clearly as you can, and, if possible, recall any quarrel, 
any little difference of opinion which may have arisen between you 
and your excellent husband ;—every trifle you can remember may 
prove important—differences will arise even between the most at- 
tached ; and I am sorry to say the crotchets of testators are perfectly 
incredible, as well as the indolence which so often holds men back 
from undoing the wrongs into which temper, or jealousy, or heaven 
knows what, has hurried them.” 

“Latterly, no doubt from failing health, Mr. Travers was rather 
difficult,” she replied ; “ but the only serious difference that ever arose 
between us was when, after the death of Miss Lee’s grandfather, I 
sent her a small present of money. My allowance was very liberal, 
and I did not require Mr. Travyers’s help; so I sent it without 
letting him know. Her letter acknowledging the money fell into 
his hands, and I was astonished at the anger it caused. He said 
much that I have forgotten and he did not really mean, but he did 
not get over the irritation for some time.” 

“Did you do your best to soothe him and make the amende ?” in- 
terrupted the lawyer. 

“TI did my best. I told him I would never again repeat the offence, 
as it caused him annoyance ; but I could not agree with him in think- 
ing that I was wrong in doing what I had done; and I am of the 
same opinion still.” 
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“Just so,” returned Mr. Wall, ina cynical tone. “You stuck to 
your own opinion, cost what it might—a very womanish proceeding, 
excuse me.” 

“ Yes, I excuse you,” replied Mrs. Travers, colouring slightly ; 
“only if you insist on women misrepresenting their opinions, do not 
quarrel with them for occasional departure from truth, which may not 
suit you quite so well.” 

“ Anyhow,” returned the lawyer, turning aside from this thrust, 
“your steadfastness has probably cost you a fortune! When did the 
altercation happen ?” 

‘Some time in February last year—about the end, I think.” 

“And this is dated the 15th of March! I think that is strong 
presumptive evidence of the mischief you did yourself. No doubt 
Mr. Travers argued that, when a free woman, you would squander all 
his hard earnings on your own friends; and men contract a wonderful 
affection for money they have scraped together! Unjust as it is, I 
have known the disposition of large properties totally changed for a 
slighter cause. I fear you have yourself to blame for this,” striking 
the parchment with his finger, and unconsciously finding a sort of 
relief in what he could not resist feeling was a certain palliation of his 
late client’s cruel will. 

“ And can you believe this?” cried Mrs. Travers passionately. She 
had kept herself well in hand hitherto, and now broke out only for an 
instant. “Can you be so unjust to your friend as to imagine that, in 
the full possession of his reason, he could have lived on, treating me 
with seeming confidence and affection, and yet be conscious of the 
treachery that would leave me penniless at his death! I knew him 
better, and nothing will ever make me believe this to be his genuine 
will !” 

“Tt is not like him to have so acted,” said the lawyer; “but,” 
shrugging his shoulders with an air of superior wisdom, “if you 
knew as much of testamentary vagaries as I do, nothing would seem 
incredible. Nevertheless, I quite believe your late husband intended 
to change his will, and, as so many have done before him, put it off 
a little too long.” 

“He never signed this one,” returned Mrs. Travers, sadly but em- 
phatically ; “and now what is to be done, Mr. Wall ?” 

“Ha—hum! It is really——” he began, hesitating, and looking 
again through the obnoxious document. “Gregory, one of the wit- 
nesses, is dead.” 

“Yes; he died last autumn. Mr. Ford says that Poole is under the 
impression the will was written out by poor old Gregory ; but this is 
not his writing, so Mr. Ford says.” 

“ Ah, that is nothing. I must see this man Poole, and try what 
I can make of him; but, my dear madam, I dare not flatter you with 
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much hope. Everything tallies, you see, with the first report that 
another will was in existence. Poole mentioned the end of February 
or beginning of March as the pericd at which he was called upon to 
witness what he believed to be the will o 

“ And then?” persisted Mrs. Travers. 

“ Well, then, if Poole is willing to swear to his own signature, we 
must inform Messrs. Payne and Layton, Sir Hugh’s solicitors—a very 
respectable firm—and try to make the best terms we can for you. 
From all I have known of him, Sir Hugh Galbraith is not the man 
to——”" 

“What do you mean?” asked the widow, colouring very deeply, 
and opening her large eyes full upon him. 

“That he must be induced to make you some allowance out of the 
estate; he ought : 

“Never mention such a thing!” cried Mrs. Travers, rising from 
her seat in her excitement. “I utterly forbid it! What! accept a 
compromise, and forego my right to dispute this base imposition—my 
chance of upsetting it! Never! Iam young and healthy, and not 
uneducated ; I will earn my bread somehow. But give up the pos- 
sibilities of the future—never, never !” 

The lawyer was a little startled by her suppressed vehemence. 

“Very natural you should say so just now, my dear Mrs. Travers ; 
pray sit down again. We must reflect, above all things—reflect care- 
fully, before taking a single step. Nothing need be done hurriedly ; 
but I would advise your quietly collecting together everything poor 








_ Mr. Travers gaye you in his lifetime; remember you are entitled to 


every thing he has ever given you—plate, pictures, furniture, jewels, 
books, &c.—and be careful in your expenditure. For how long have 
you that house at Hampton Court ?” 

“Six months longer. Ah, Mr. Wall, I see there is no hope!” 

“T do not exactly say co j 

“T should like to see Poole myself,” interrupted Mrs. Travers. 

“ Hereafter if you will. J must see him alone first.” 

“There is no more to be said now,” returned the young widow, 
drawing down her veil. “I will go. Thank you for the friendly 
feeling you have shown. If there is the shadow of a chance you will 
fight, will you not ?” 

“Not for a shadow, my dear lady—not for a shadow. I would 
rather secure a little substance for you.” 

“T will have none of the substance, you mean.” 

“Well, well! You must reflect calmly when you have cooled 
down. Nothing is a bad alternative.” 

“Good-bye,” said Mrs. Travers, turning quickly away. 

The lawyer followed her to the door. “I will write the moment I 
have anything to communicate, depend upon that.” 
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She bowed and was gone. 

“ An ugly business—a very ugly business,” said the lawyer to him- 
self, as he went back to his desk, and penned a note to Mr. Ford, 
requesting him to send up Poole immediately, and to call himself in the 
course of the afternoon. This he despatched by a special messenger. 

* * * * * * 


Her present trial had in it elements of strength and bitterness 
totally dissimilar from Kate Travers’s former experiences. There was 
nothing to touch her heart, for she exonerated her husband fully, 
utterly, from the cruelty and treachery of which Mr. Wall evidently 
suspected him. Impossible as it now seemed that she could ever 
prove it, or even find a plausible theory to account for her conviction, 
she was as certain that will was forged as though she had witnessed 
the operation. A vague idea that some one might have done it to 
obtain a hold upon Sir Hugh floated through her brain, and was dis- 
missed with a start, as it suggested another suspicion which seemed so 
preposterous that she strove to banish it immediately; yet it would 
not go, and haunted her for many a day and night, although she 
resolutely refrained from uttering it. 

She was too natural and healthy a woman not to put a true value 
on the advantage of wealth—i.e. she was heartily sorry to lose it, but 
by no means overwhelmed with dismay at the prospect. The real 
sting lay in her adversary’s victory—in the cause given to the mali- 
cious and the idly gossiping to shake their heads and cry, “ Fie upon 
her! It is plain old Travers knew of something very disgraceful, as 
plain as if we saw it with our eyes.” “After all”—she pondered, 
trying hard to keep fast hold of reason—“ my possible errors and mis- 
fortunes will soon be forgotten! But what shall I do, and where 
shall I go? Not out of England—not too far from London. I will 
never lose the remotest chance of disproving that will.” 

The young widow had given up all hope for the present ; four days 
had elapsed since her interview with the lawyer, and she had heard 
from him in the interim. Poole, he wrote, had recognised his own 
signature, and was quite willing to swear to it. He was also con- 
vinced that Gregory’s was genuine, so that there was nothing for it 
but to submit, and the sooner the new will was communicated to the 
opposite party, the better chance of making good terms. 

In the meantime, Mrs.’ Travers had gone through some trying 
scenes with poor Fanny Lee and the faithful Mills. The latter was 
cruelly disappointed, and strongly inclined to quarrel with everyone, 
including her much-enduring mistress. But Fanny’s grief and terror 
at the idea that she might possibly be separated from lier tender pro- 
tectress, touched her to the heart. ‘ You will not send me away, 
dear. I will do anything—be the servant, and sweep, and dust, and 
cook! I éan do a ch—chop nicely!” sobbed Fanny. “I know I am 
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a selfish thing, and very little use, but I'll break my heart and die if I 
leave you and go among strangers again !” 

“Dear child! you shall not go if I can possibly help it,” replied 
Mrs. Travers, soothingly. 

Mrs. Mills, with much significant head-shakings and screwing up of 
the mouth, hinted her opinion “that, if her advice had been taken, 
things might have been different. It was true she hadn’t much 
’edication, but she could see how things was going clearer than most, 
&e., &¢.” 

Tom Reed, too, the widow’s prime counsellor, had run down twice 
to see them, and even he was overwhelmed. At first he could hardly 
credit the misfortune, but after he had seen Mr. Wall, and perused 
the unlucky discovery, he, too, counselled compromise, and had gone 
away the evening before with carte blanche to agree to any suggestion 
of Mr. Wall’s, except to ask for an allowance from the widow’s trium- 
phant foe. 

Meditating on these unpleasant topics, Mrs. Travers strolled into 
the Palace gardens, at the hour when luncheon generally left them 
very much deserted. She wanted the freedom of loneliness. She 
wanted the fresh air, and to enjoy the beauty of the place, feeling 
that beauty might be a rare ingredient in her future every-day life. 

She wanted, too, to re-read one or two advertisements in the Times 
which had caught her eye, and suggested plans; so she took that 
famous broad-sheet with her, and, seating herself on a bench that en- 
circled a large yew tree, remained for some time in a sort of uncon- 
scious reverie—the nearest approach to stillness the waking brain can 
know. The delicate perfume of the early flowers, the first flush of 
tender green upon the trees, the joyous spring note of the birds, the 
delicious odour of the freshly-clipped grass, the high-bred beauty of 
the stately garden, filled her with-a sad pleasure. ‘To all this, and 
such as this, she must soon be a stranger, banished from the pleasant 
and lovely places of life by a caprice of circumstance! She knew how 
well suited to her taste, her nature, nay, even her outward presence, 
was all that is noble and beautiful, and she never seemed to have falien 
into her right place. She never grew to be at home with the richly- 
dressed and fairly well-bred wives and daughters of Mr. Travers’s City 
friends, or rather acquaintances—there was a lack of subjects in 
common between them. They dimly looked down upon her as a 
person of no connections, and she, too careless in her innate strength 
to recognise tige wherefore, felt there was an indefinable barrier 
between them—an invisible fence, harder to clear than a stone wall. 
“The upper ten have certainly never taken kindly to me, if my 
Hereford Square acquaintance can be so classed. I suppose Sir Hugh 
would scarcely look on them as equals.” 

While she thus conjectured idly, steps approached, and the scent of 
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an excellent cigar reached her. Voices—men’s voices—came nearer, 
and two gentlemen, one in undress uniform, sat down on the opposite 
side of the tree. 

“Tt is a deucedly lucky turn for you, but hard lines for the other. 
I wonder what vexed old Travers, and induced him to cut her off ?” 
said one of the voices; and Kate could not resist listening eagerly for 
a few moments. 

“Heaven knows,” replied the other—a harsh, deep-toned voice, 
somewhat monotonous in its strength. ‘“ He must have been crazy 
altogether—first to forget all that was due to his age, his station, 
everything, and marry the low-bred daughter of a lodging-house 
keeper ; some bit of vulgar prettiness, whose highest ambition could 
not have soared beyond the owner of the general-shop in her native 
village! Faugh! Give me a fresh cigar, Upton! If in his old age 
poor Travers had such vagaries, could he not have been content to 
take her for a mistress? but to give her his name, and the fortune he 
once intended for me, and then to leave her penniless, dependent on 
my charity! It was insanity !” 

“You had better not suggest the idea,” said the other drily. 

“Tt would be of no consequence,” replied the second speaker. 
“Tt is no easy matter to upset a will. No lawyer would take up this 
female’s case—but I shall not let the creature starve. By the way, 
she offered me a good slice of the property at the outset ; depend 
upon it, she knew there was another will somewhere. Travers had 
found her out in some delinquency—conscience had made a coward of 
her.” 

“T don’t know,” began the other; but Mrs. Travers, colourizg with 
shame both at what she had heard and for having stayed to hear it, 
sprang to her feet, and stole swiftly, softly away. 

But for omnipotent appearances, she would have ran at full speed 
to hide herself in her own room, to try and silence the cruel words 
that rang over and over again in her ears. All her worst and bit- 
terest anticipations were realised. The basest of her sex could not 
have been spoken of with deeper scorn. 

No spark of manly consideration tempered this gentleman’s judg- 
ment of a defeated, and, for all he knew, friendless woman. And 
this was a man of the class and profession usually credited with 
chivalrous traditions! because he was reared in the purple of a 
higher caste he permitted himself to believe there was no honour, no 
principle, no heart, among the unfortunates in whose veins flowed the 
blood of those serfs over whom this proud man’s forefathers had 
tyrannised, and who, in spite of every disadvantage, had developed 
themselves into the strength and power of the nation. How she 
hated and scorned him, and almost prayed for a chance of putting 
her foot upon his neck. It would be no common revenge that would 
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satisfy her. No more aristocracy or gentility for her. No! She 
would enroll herself in the ranks of the simple, undistinguished 
workers. Though far from being a crying, hysterical woman, Kate 
Travers, already a little strained by the resolute suppression of her 
feelings, could not control a violent fit of weeping, so helpless and 
humiliated did she feel under a sense of undeserved defeat. All 
around was so dark too! Nota gleam of hope in any quarter of the 
horizon! For more than the space of half an hour she felt beaten to 
the earth ; and then her healthy, hopeful nature began to assert 
itself, She would rouse up and be doing something ; and she had 
need to look round her quickly, for she was well-nigh penniless. 
And no stress of circumstances would induce her to accept Sir Hugh 
Galbraith’s “ charity.” 

At this point of her reflections there was a tap at the door, and 
Fanny’s voice asked, ‘ Are you there, Kate ?” 

. “Yes,” 

“We have been looking all over the gardens for you. I did not 
know you had come in. Tom Reed is downstairs and wants to see 
you.” 

“T will come directly.” 

But it took some time to bathe her eyes effectually, and she was 
vexed to see they were still red and swollen, when she felt ashamed to 
keep her visitor waiting any longer. 


Cuapter IX. 


“Dear Mapau,—I have had a long interview with Sir Hugh Gal- 
braith’s solicitor. He informs me he is authorized to offer you an 
allowance during your lifetime from the estate of your late husband 
of three hundred (£300) per annum, on condition that you agree to 
accept the will to which Sir Hugh administers as the true and final 
expression of the testator’s intentions, and sign a declaration to that 
effect. 

“T urged that the allowance was considerably disproportioned to 
the estate ; and he very naturally replied that Sir Hugh was in no way 
bound to consider this, or to make any allowance whatever. 

“Now, my dear madam, let me urge upon you the necessity of 
giving this offer due consideration. Both as your legal adviser and, 
if you will permit it, as your friend, I strongly advise you to accept. 
I do not see the most remote prospect of being able to dispute this very 
unjust will, and you are, I am sure, too sensible a woman not to 
recognise the wisdom of the old proverb, ‘ Half a loaf, &c. Messrs. 
Payne, Sir Hugh’s solicitors, are willing to renounce all claim for 
moneys disbursed since the death of Mr. Travers, as I have repre- 
sented that you simply kept up the establishment as your late 
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husband left it; and I must here warn you that rent, wages, &c., 
now due, should be paid by the executors out of the estate. 

“Any further information you may require you can obtain from 
Mr. Reed, who is good enough to take charge of this letter, and with 
whom I would suggest your taking counsel; he seems truly interested 
in you, and is also a man of business. 

“ Hoping to see you in a few days, 

“T am, dear Madam, 
“ Yours truly, 
“F. Watt. 

“ Mrs. Travers, Hampton Court.” 


This letter was handed to the widow by Reed as soon as their first 
greetings had been exchanged. And she read it through steadily, 
without moving a muscle of her countenance, while Reed watched, 
with the keenest sympathy, the traces of tears and mental conflict 
upon her fair face. 

“ Well, Tom,” she said, with a brave attempt to smile as she finished 
reading, “it is all over. There is nothing now to be done but to go 
forth into the wilderness.” 

“It is by far the most infer——” began Reed. 

‘Hush, dear old friend,” interrupted Mrs. Travers; ‘“ do not rouse 
up the passion and bitterness I have scarcely succeeded in crushing 
down for the present.” 

“No, I will not,” he returned, persistently. “But Wall commis- 
sioned me to mention one or two matters which he omitted to write ”— 
and Reed paused abruptly. 

“ Disagreeable things, I suppose, Tom,” said Mrs. Travers with a 
sigh. “But you need not fear to ‘put a name’ to anything. I fancy 
my thoughts have been before you. The strongest feeling I have is 
an ardent desire to leave this place, where I have now no right to 
be.” 

“Exactly,” cried Reed. ‘ That was the first point I was to speak 
about. The sooner you move the better. And Galbraith’s solicitors, 
I was to tell you, are authorised to pay a quarter's allowance, annuity, 
or whatever it is,’—he stumbled a little over this part of his speech 
—‘ in advance, provided you can vacate at once.” 

“Do they think I must be bribed to give up what Sir Hugh Gal- 
braith looks upon as his property ?” said Mrs. Travers. I am quite 
ready to go; but you must understand me, Tom! I take no money 
from my foe.” 

“A very natural reluctance,” began Tom soothingly, and launched 
into a sensible and persuasive speech —for this was the point specially 
confided to his tact and eloquence by Mr. Wall. 

Mrrs. ‘Travers listened quietly, without the smallest interruption ; 
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and when Tom Reed, baving exhausted his subject, paused for a 
reply, she said in a low, firm voice, “ Do not waste “any more words, 
Tom. On this matter my mind is unalterably made up. Had I 
children, I would decide differently. As I am, no necessity shall 
compel me to touch Sir Hugh’s money,” 

“Poor Fanny!” escaped almost involuntarily from Reed’s lips. 
“She will be homeless again.” 

“She shall not,” returned Mrs. Travers, glancing with a kindly 
smile at her companion, while tears stood in her eyes. “I could not 
bear to part with that dear, faithful, thoughtless child—for she is a 
child in many ways. But, Tom, I have a dim sort of project of which 
I shall speak to you presently. And I am not quite without resources. 
I have some jewels, diamonds, and other things which Mr. Travers 
bought for me, and which are distinctly mine.” 

“ What are they worth? A mere trifle; nothing to reckon upon,” 
replied Reed, in a disparaging tone. 

“They cost seven or eight hundred pounds, if not more.” 

“ And they would not bring half that money when sold,” he rejoined. 
“ Even if they did, what is the interest of seven hundred pounds ?— 
not enough to buy you scented soap.” 

And Again Tom urged the acceptance of Sir Hugh’s bounty, and 
almost lost his temper at the widow’s senseless obstinacy, a3 he 
termed it. Then she shed a few tears, which disarmed Tom ; so they 
parted, Mrs. Travers’s resolution still unmoved, and Reed refusing to 
consider her decision final. 

“Tell Mr. Wall,” were her parting words, “ that the day after to- 
morrow he can hand over this house to Sir Hugh Galbraith, or the 
owner. I shall leave it before noon.” 

“But, my dear soul! you will never be able to pack up your traps, 
and decamp by the day after to-morrow ?” 

“T shall. Poor Mills, Fanny, and myself have been preparing 
ever since I saw Mr. Wall. I only require to find a lodging some- 
where in town. I can do that to-morrow; and then, Tom, you will 
still be my counsellor and familiar friend, though I am unfortunate, 
and stupid, and blind to my own interests, and everything else that is 
wrong ?” 

“Look here, Mrs. Travers,” cried Tom, grasping her hand ener- 
getically; “right or wrong, I'll stick to you through thick and 
thin !” 

“T believe you,” she returned, trying bravely not to cry. “ You 
shall have a line from me with the new address some time to-morrow ; 
and you must come and see us very soon.” 

“Won't I? And now—excuse the question—have you any 
cash ?” 
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“Yes; enough for the present. Go, and bid Fanny good-bye. 1 
have too much to do to ask you to stay.” 
. * * * 


* * * 


A couple of days later, Reed found Mrs. Travers and his cousin 
comparatively settled in a small street in that part of Camden Town 
which considers itself entitled to write Regent’s Park on its ad- 
dresses. . 

The change from the airy, stately, old-fashioned house to the narrow 
front-parlour struck him with a keen sense of pain; but he could not 
refrain from observing that Mrs. Travers looked brighter and Fanny 
less tearful than when he had seen them last. 

It was evening when he reached their abode, and the little room 
was somewhat gloomy with the fading light; but Mrs. Travers lit the 
gas at once, and then he beheld a table laid for tea, with the addition 
of cold meat and watercresses. There were even tufts of primroses 
and violets on the mantel-shelf, and a general look of order and 
occupation inseparable from the presence of cultivated, thoughtful 
women. 

“Oh, Tom, I am so glad to see you,” cried Fanny, springing to 
meet him. 

“And so am J,” said Mrs. Travers heartily ; while Mills, who had 
been seated at table, rose, with a rueful countenance, curtsied, and 
made as though to leave the room. 

“Do not stir, Mills. Tom, you will be pleased to have Mills at tea. 
We are all companions in misfortune,” said Mrs. Travers. 

“To be sure,” cried Tom cheerfully. “Sit down, Mrs. Mills. You 
look pretty comfortable. Tea! I am dying for a cup. Come, 
Fanny ; I will let you sit next me, if you promise to cut my bread- 
and-butter.” 

And the friends gathered round the table with wonderfully cheerful 
exteriors, at all events ; and for a while the talk flowed as if nothing 
had happened. 

“There is no use in moping,” cried Tom at last. “ What do you 
say to a box at the Haymarket to-morrow night? There is a capital 
piece on there, and I think I can get you a box.” 

“Take Fanny, by all means,” replied Mrs. Travers; “as for me, I 
do not pretend I should not enjoy it, but it would be most un- 
seemly.” 

“Tf you think so, I can say no more; but you will come, Fanny? 
and I tell you what, we will take Mrs. Mills. I dare say her ‘young 
man’ has not treated her to the theatre all the time she was vegetating 
at Hampton Court.” 

“Ah, go ‘long with you, Mr. Tom?” returned Mrs. Mills, slightly 
relaxing as Reed, raising his voice, addressed her. He was an immense 
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favourite with the afflicted Mills, who remembered him in his school- 
boy days of tatterdemalionism. 

“Yes, yes, Mills, you must come!” cried Fanny. “It will do you 
all the good in the world.” 

“ Well now, Miss Fanny, I did think you would be the last to leave 
my poor dear lady all alone in her trouble, to fret and break 
her heart; but you go and amuse yourself, I'll stay and keep her 
company.” 

“ But, Mills, you are so miserable yourself you won't do her one 
bit of good,” returned Fanny at the top of her voice. Then suddenly 
lowering it, and in deep penitence, “There! what astupidI am! I 
have done it,” watching Mills, whose face assumed an awful expres- 
sion. 

“You needn’t tell me so, Miss Fanny, I know well enough I am no 
good now; but you needn't tell me so.” 

“T do declare, Mills, I never meant anything of the kind.” 

“No, no,” said Tom, cutting a tempting thin slice of bread and 
butter ; “ Miss Fanny only meant to say you and Mrs. Travers would 
do each other no good if you were left together. A little more bread 
and butter, Mrs. Mills ?” 

“T am much obliged to you, I have had enough. No good, indeed !” 
and Mills, refusing everything, comfort included, made her exit, stating 
she had plenty to do. 

“And now, Tom,” said Mrs. Travers, when the table was cleared, 
“let us have a committee of ways and means; bring over my writing- 
book and the ink, Fanny, while I get all my worldly goods for Tom’s 
inspection.” 

“Oh, Tom!” cried Fanny, as Mrs. Travers left the room ; “do not 
let her send me away! I cannot tell you how miserable I am some- 
times when the possibility of such a thing comes across me. I shiver 
and turn cold, and I know I look blue. I suppose I am very selfish 
and good-for-nothing to feel so; I ought to be brave and go away and 
earn my own bread, but I can’t, dear Tom, I can’t, indeed. It was so 
horrible before ; I could do anything with her—but alone Z 

She broke down abruptly. Poor Reed’s heart was at his lips, he 
caught her hand in both his own, his keen black eyes softening with 
the tenderest sympathy. “ Dearest, sweetest cousin!” he exclaimed, in 
such an unusual tone that Fanny looked up startled, “ you must not 
fret yourself. I think Mrs Travers will manage to keep you with her 
still; and if she cannot—why, you had better come and manage my 
housekeeping.” And he kissed the hand he held lovingly. 

“Oh! Tom,” returned Fanny, with a vivid blush as a consciousness 
of his meaning dawned upon her; “ that is nonsense.” 

“T am afraid it is, just at present,” said Tom, with a sigh and a 
smile, as he slowly relinquished her hand. “But if ever!” inter- 
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rupting himself, “ Fanny! I must never indulge myself in such talk 
till it ceases to be nonsense. Eh, Fanny darling ?” 

“ Nothing short of the profoundest sense should ever be addressed to 
such a sage as I am,” returned Fanny, arranging the writing materials 
a little nervously ; “so no more nonsense ’an you love me, Tom.” 

“As I loye you, no!” said Reed with unwonted seriousness. 

Mrs. Travers re-entered at that moment, perhaps fortunately for 
Tom Reed’s self-control. “I have restored Mills’ equanimity,” she 
said, smiling, “ which kept me a little. Here, here is all I possess !” 
and she placed sundry morocco-covered cases on the table. 

“ Ah, now for an examination,” cried Tom; and the three friends 
drew in their chairs. “ What have we here?” he continued, assuming 
a solemn and magisterial air. “Three diamond stars! By Jove! they 
are sparklers !” 

“ How lovely, Kate. Why did you never show them to me before ? 
Is it not cruel to have to sell them ?” said Fanny. 

“ Here are the earrings to match,” said Mrs. Travers. “Poor Mr. 
Travers bought them after the first great dinner party we went to 
together, when he observed I was the only lady present without jewels ; 
the stars cost two hundred and fifty guineas, and the earrings one 
hundred. 

“ Put that down, Fanny ; nie you make nice figures. What next, 
madam ?” 

“These bracelets, opal and diamond, and emeralds. Mr. Travers 
gave seventy pounds for one, but I do not know how much for the 
other. 

“ The stones look very fine ; but I am no judge,” said Reed. And so 
they went through the whole array—bracelets, rings and lockets, 
jewelled hair-pins and earrings; the prices of but few were known to 
Mrs. Travers, and Reed tried to guess at their probable cost, always 
telling Fanny to put down considerably less. Yet on examining the 
list, he found a sum total of six hundred and thirty-five pounds. 

“A decent little capital, if you could but realise it,” cried Tom. 
“ We must not hope for that, I fear. You may get something near 
the value of the stones, if we can find an honest jeweller. The diamonds 
ought to sell well, if we could find a private purchaser. My own 
experience in such matters is extremely limited—limited, in short, to 
small transactions in days bygone, with a relative whose natural and 
acquired sharpness, quite unsoftened by any kinsmanly consideration, 
was more than a match for my inexperience.” Mrs. Travers laughed, 
and Fanny opened her eyes. “ We must do the best we can,” resumed 
Tom. “I shall take advice. Perhaps,” insinuatingly, “when you find 
how little these pretty things will produce, you will give more favour- 
able consideration to the offer-——” 

“Tf they only bring me twenty-five pounds, or nothing, my deter- 
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mination will be still the same; do not mention that man or his 
offer,” said Mrs. Travers in a low voice. 

“Do you know I have seen him!” exclaimed Fanny with mingled 
horror and triumph. 

“You! impossible!” cried Mrs. Travers and Tom together. 

“Yes, I did. It was that day, just before we left, when I went to 
look for you, Kate, in the palace gardens, I saw Colonel Upton walking 
with a great, tall, ugly, red-looking man. I felt in some extra- 
ordinary way that it was—him,” continued Fanny, suppressing the 
name. “And in the afternoon, when I was paying the bills, you 
know Kate, I met that horrid Mrs. Danby, and she cried out, ‘ Has 
Sir Hugh Galbraith been to see you? for he is down here to-day with 
Colonel Upton.’” 

“ How has the charming Mrs. Danby become horrid?” asked Reed, 
looking up from his figures, to change the conversation. 

“Oh, she was so prying and unfeeling, and . 

“But,” resumed the prime counsellor, turning to Mrs. Travers, 
who kept silence, “ supposé you succeed in getting, say, half the value, 
or rather the cost of these pretty things., What is your scheme? for 
I see you have one.” 

“ Read that,” replied Mrs. Travers, opening her pocket-book and 
taking out a slip of newspaper ; “read it aloud.” 

Tom took it and read as follows: 

“To be disposed of, on moderate terms, in consequence of the 
owner's death, the goodwill and stock-in-hand of a first-class fancy- 
work and stationery business in a thriving town on the sea coast, not 
far from London, much frequented by summer visitors, and sur- 
rounded by resident gentry. The lease of the house (old-fashioned 
and commodious), seven years unexpired, to be included in the pur- 
chase. Address C. P., Messrs. Hook and Crook, Size Lane, City.” 

“Why, what in Heaven’s name has this to do with it?” cried 
Tom, when he finished, looking up with a bewildered air. 

“Everything,” returned Mrs. Travers quietly. “If, on inquiry, it 
turns out a promising speculation, and I can get money enough, I 
shall buy it and turn tradeswoman—you know I am partly ‘to the 
manner born,’ Tom.” 

“Keep a shop! you!” exclaimed Fanny in open-mouthed amaze- 
ment, and then became silent, too stunned to talk. 

“Well, this is quite in keeping with your refusal to accept the 
tolerable means of existence to which you have an undoubted right. 
I never heard anything so preposterous,” said Tom, with some heat. 
“What would poor old Travers say, if he could look out of his grave, 
to see his name over the door of a miserable shop!—and you always 
say you respect his wishes.” 

“His name was long enough on a door-post; but it shall not be 
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over any shop. Have patience, Tom, hear all my scheme ;” said Mrs, 
Travers, with much sweetness, and then went on rapidly, “I have 
thought of everything. I must work to live—the question is how ? 
There are only two lines open to women, teaching or business in a 
small way. I leave the miserable indefiniteness of ‘companionship’ 
out of the question, If I adopt teaching I become at once a home- 
less waif, and Fanny the same; while Mills will have to be provided 
for somehow. ‘True, I might attempt a school, where they would be 
of use to me; but I cannot find that I have courage for such a 
hopeless struggle as working up a school. Now this ‘business’ will 
give me a home and evenings to myself. I have already written for 
particulars. If they are satisfactory I will risk it, Tom ; but one thing 
I promise you, unless I can pay the whole purchase-money at once, I 
will give it up. I will not begin with a burden of debt on my back. 
Fanny shall be my assistant, Mills our housekeeper, so the old 
home shall not be broken up, and trust me I will put heart and 
soul, energy and pluck into my new career.” 

“Career!” echoed Tom, “I never heard such insanity! you will 
lose your money, and your position into the bargain. Fancy you 
behind a counter, and Fanny matching wools! I can never consent to 
such degradation.” 

“Ts that a suitable word from the sub-editor of a ‘high class Liberal 
paper.’ For shame, Tom! do not be false to your principles. My 
career shall not be degrading ; but listen to me. I do not want any 
one save yourself to know where I am. I want to lie in wait for 
some evidence about this Will. I shall never rest until I know the 
truth,—there is some unaccountable mystery about it.” 

“ Not much, I am afraid,” said Tom, shaking his head. 

“ T always think that horrid Mr. Ford made it up to worry us all,” 
exclaimed Fanny, at the last speaking with her tongue. 

“JT see I shall have to secure berths for both of you at Hanwell,” 
said Tom resignedly. “ Mrs. Travers wanting to keep a shop, and 
you, Fanny, accusing that poor fellow, Ford—who has lost his legacy, 
and will no doubt lose his situation, who has always been Mrs. 
Travers’s most devoted servant—of forging a will directly opposed to 
his own interests!—really, you are a pair of very charming mad- 
women !” 

* Do not be so ridiculous, Tom ; I never could bear Mr. Ford.” 

“ Ah, then, I dare say he has committed a couple of murders, and 
forged no end of things,” said Tom with an air of assumed con- 
viction. 

“Do not talk such nonsense, Fanny dear,” added Mrs. Travers 
absently. 

“ Now, let us say no more about this wild project,” said Tom 
rising. ‘You will think differently when you have reflected a 
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little more. It is getting late. I will make all the inquiries I can 
to-morrow as to the best course to be pursued with the jewels; and 
perhaps have something to suggest when I come for Fanny to go to 
the Haymarket ; for we must not lose our expedition because we 
quarrel—eh, mesdames ?” 

“ No, certainly not,” replied Kate. ‘ One word, Tom, before you 
go. Your word of honour, that you keep this project of mine a secret 
from every one, especially Mr. Wall and Mr. Ford.” 

“Trust me! I would not mention your temporary insanity to any 
one. By the way, Ford was with me to-day—and deucedly cut-up he 
looks—to ask your address. Isaid I did not know if I was at liberty 
to give it; but that I would forward any note. He told me he heard 
old Mr. Gervais had refused to act as executor.” 

“Then everything is absolutely in Sir Hugh’s hands,” exclaimed 
Mrs. Travers. ‘Time, and time only, can unravel this web! Good 
night, Tom; bear with me, yet.” 

“Good-night, Fanny,” squeezing her hand; on which the mis- 
chievous little witch cried, “ Oh, you hurt me; see the mark my ring 
has made!” whereat Mrs. Travers laughed good-humouredly, and Tom, 
also laughing, disappeared. 

“Tell me, Fanny,” said Mrs. Travers thoughtfully, when they 
were left alone, “ would it break your heart to keep a shop with me ?” 

“ Oh, to tell the real truth, I do not like the idea of a shop at all. 
I always fancy the Honourable Mrs. Danby turning up to buy two- 
pence-halfpenny worth of wool, and her polite well-bred surprise at 
finding you and me there. But Kate, dear, rather than be parted 
from you, I would help you to keep a rag-and-bone shop!” cried 
Fanny heartily, falling on her neck and kissing her. “Only you 
must mind what Tom says. He knows everything! and, Kate—I did 
not like to mention it before him—but there is that beautiful pearl 
locket and the turquoise bracelet you gave me. You do not suppose 
Iam going to keep them? There!” taking two cases from her pocket. 
“T got them out when I heard you say you were going to look over 
your things; and,” continued Fanny, blushing, “I have five pounds 
left of what you are pleased to call my quarter’s salary—there it is! 
I am ashamed to have so little, and I would not even have that, only 
it is so soon after quarter-day.” 

“JT think, dear Fan, we may spare my little gifts—at least, at 
present. But I will gratefully accept the money. Keep a sovereign, 
just to prevent your being penniless !” 

“Oh, I am nothing of the kind. I have five shillings left. More, 
Kate—dearest Kate,—than I had when you took mein!” Another 
hug. 

“ Well, go to bed, dear,” returned the young widow. “ We can do 
no more at present. I believe, Fanny, there is a happy future before 
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you; and for myself, somehow, I cannot fear, so long as I can work 
in my own way.” 

Fanny disappeared ; but Kate Travers sat long alone, and in pro- 
found meditation. 


Cuaprer X, 


Time seemed very long to our dispossessed heroine and her dependents. 
While Tom Reed sought, with all the energy and shrewdness for 
which he was remarkable, to do the best for his friend. Of the three, 
Fanny seemed to bear the lingering days best. Mrs. Travers noticed 
that since her visit to the theatre under her cousin’s escort, there had 
been a remarkable look of quiet happiness in her eyes, a little less of 
flightiness in her conversation, from which she drew her own con- 
clusions, though she asked no injudicious questions. 

Meantime the reply to her inquiries respecting the fancy-work 
business duly arrived, and seemed satisfactory and straightforward. 
The last possessor had maintained an invalid husband and a daughter 
besides herself upon the proceeds. ‘The daughter was married and in 
easy circumstances, so was not disposed to carry on the undertaking. 
She therefore wished to sell it as soon as possible, and sink the money 
and some small savings in a life annuity for her father. The sum 
asked (four hundred pounds), though not large, was the difficulty, as 
Mrs. Travers found the prices offered for her jewels were far below 
what she had anticipated. 

If she had any other scheme within the bounds of reason on foot, 
Reed said, she might take counsel with, and obtain assistance from, 
Mr. Wall, though he was deeply incensed by her refusal of Sir Hugh 
Galbraith’s offer. 

But one of Mrs. Travers’s objects, indeed, her chief object, seemed a 
desire to vanish from the scene into obscurity, at least for the present. 
* And,” she thought—for she was pondering these things as usual, while 
dressing one morning, a few days after the interview last described —* I 
must not forget Mrs. Bell, poor old Gregory’s daughter. I daresay she 
knows nothing of the changes that have taken place. I must let her 
know that it is out of my power to fulfil my promise of a further gift. 
What a disappointment it will be to her! I will call upon her to- 
day; and I will also see Mr. Wall, and ask him to intercede with Sir 
Hugh, and induce him to make her some small allowance or present. 
I dread seeing that severe lawyer, but I must, and this is a topic that 
will nerve me.” 

Mrs. Travers’s expectations of a chilling reception were amply 
fulfilled. Mr. Wall was expressively silent on the subject which was 
uppermost in the thoughts of each, though he slightly relaxed the 
terrors of his countenance, as the young widow, her violet-blue eyes 
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suffused with tears, thanked him, in her low, clear tones, for the 
friendly interest he had shown in her. 

“T could have done much more for you had you acted with the 
same common sense you have hitherto shown,” he replied gloomily. 
And Mrs. Travers remarked, with an inward smile, the subtle change 
in his tone. It was far from being careless or disrespectful ; but it 
was perceptibly more familiar than in the days so short a time ago— 
yet so infinitely far back—when she was surrounded by the halo of 
that divinity which doth hedge the owner of real and personal 
property. 

“And have you formed any plans ?—though perhaps you do not 
care to divulge them to a person whose advice was so unacceptable.” 

“T cannot fix anything until some jewels I have are disposed of. I 
have thought of going on the Continent. I know German and Ger- 
many tolerably ; and it has been suggested that I should try and 
establish a school for English girls in one of the Rhine towns,” 
returned Mrs. Travers hesitatingly. 

“Ha! not a bad idea. And the jewels—may I ask their probable 
value ?” 

“Seven or eight hundred pounds. At least, they cost that sum. 
Do you think you could assist me to dispose of them ?” 

“TI do not think I could. I don’t think I could; but you might 
let me see them,” added the worthy lawyer, melting more and 
more. 

“T will, And now, Mr. Wall, I have a great favour to ask,” began 
Mrs. Travers, and proceeded to unfold her benevolent plan of repre- 
senting poor Mrs. Bell’s case to Sir Hugh Galbraith. 

But this proposition had a most unfortunate effect in rousing Mr. 
Wall’s indignation at the idea of asking that consideration for another, 
which she rejected for herself; and he absolutely refused. ‘“ The 
application, if it be made, should come through Mr. Ford,” concluded 
the lawyer, in a chilling voice. 

“But may he not be dismissed by this time ?” asked Mrs. Travers. 

“T should say certainly not. Ford is too essential to the winding 
up of the business, if it is to be wound up. I should not be surprised 
if Sir Hugh Galbraith bestows upon him the five hundred originally 
bequeathed. If he is wise, he will; and I daresay he will not reject 
it.” 

“Then I shall ask Mr. Ford’s assistance,” replied Mrs. Travers, 
with some spirit, and rising as she spoke. ‘I need not trespas3 any 
longer on your time. If we should not meet again, pray remember | 
shall always be grateful for your friendliness; and I consider your 
displeasure proves a high degree of friendliness,” concluded the young 
widow, holding out her hand with a smile half sad, half playful. 

The old lawyer, slightly thawing once more, began, “I shall always 
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be happy to be of use to you.” Then, checking himself, added, “ But, 
excuse me, no one can be of use to a wilful woman.” 

“Good-bye,” returned Mrs. Travers, declining the combat ; and she 
hastily left the room. 

It surprised her to feel such a choking sensation in her throat 
when she found herself once more alone and in the street. Was her 
courage going to fail? That must not be. Yet it was rather appalling 
to look round and see everyone against her—Tom, Mr. Wall, Fanny, 
and last, far from least, Mills. Could she only be right and all these 
wrong? How hard it is to have faith in one’s own convictions, 
especially for those frank minds who can believe heartily, and are yet 
free from obstinacy. “ Nevertheless, I will persevere. If I can muster 
money enough for this purchase, I will make it. What a grand 
triumph it would be to make a business pay! to prove myself the best 
judge of my own affairs, even if my other ‘ dim religious’ hope be un- 
fulfilled. Yet I risk and resign much.” 

So thinking, she persevered in a hot, dusty walk, and a still hotter, 
dustier “ride” in an omnibus, in order to reach Mrs. Bell’s abode. 

It was past four o’clock, and she was delighted to see quite a stream 
of little girls, bag or satchel in hand, issuing from the door. The 
whole aspect of the house was changed, as was also that of Mrs. 
Rell and her daughter. 

“Tam sorry to be the bearer of what is bad news for us both, Mrs. 
Bell,” she began, and at once plunged into the narrative of her 
changed fortunes; her listener’s countenance fell as she proceeded. 

“Dear me,” she observed, when Mrs. Travers stopped, “I can 
hardly believe it! It 2s a shame, and you can do nothing ? Surely tho 
law can stop such a will as that ?” 

“J fear not, Mrs. Bell. Pray have you ever heard your father 
speak of having written out a will at Mr. Travers’s dictation ?” 

“T have heard something about it, but I forget what. What was 
it now?” striving painfully to remember, while she mechanically 
pleated up the edge of a large black stuff apron which covered her 
dress. “It was something I heard my father say one evening, not 
long before my brother sailed last time, nearly a year ago, about 
working after hours for Mr. Travers, and that he thought he ought 
to have a rise when Mr. Travers trusted him to do private business 
he did not give even to Mr. Ford. I think those were his words.” 

_“Do you think your brother would know anything more?” asked 
Mrs. Travers eagerly. 

‘He might, and he might not. You see John has a great deal on 
his mind; but that is all J remember.” 

“ When do you expect Captain Gregory back ?” 

“T do not exactly know. He was to have been home next month, 
but my sister-in-law had a letter last week, and he is taken up to 
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carry rice somewhere in India, and he does not seem to know when 
he will be home.” 

“ You will let me know whenever he returns, will you not?” said 
Mrs. Travers impressively. 

“You may depend upon me.” 

Mrs. Travers then proceeded to tell her downcast protégé of her 
intended application to Sir Hugh Galbraith, with what success she 
could not pretend to foresee, and after some kindly, friendly talk, left 
Mrs. Bell somewhat cheered, and giving her own address to Reed’s 
care. 

It was late, and she felt greatly wearied when she reached her 
lodgings; and although Mrs. Mills met her with many half-testy, half- 
sympathetic expressions of regret that she should go and just wear 
herself out, she was w onderfully disappointed to find that Fanny had 
gone away with Mr. Reed for a walk in the park. 

But she was not left long alone: by the time tea was prepared the 
cousins returned, and Mrs. Travers fancied there was the promise of 
something cheering in the expression of Tom Reed’s countenance. He 
said nothing, however, till the tea-things were removed, and they were 
once more in committee. 

“ Well,” he exclaimed, “ I think I have found a chance for disposing 
of the diamonds at last, Mrs. Travers. <A friend of our ‘chief,’a young 
fellow from Lancashire, who is up in town spending his money and 
seeing life, wants to present a lady with some diamonds—I suppose 
his fiancée. I overheard him ask Penington (that is our editor) what 
a regular turn out would be likely to cost? He said, ‘Oh, eight 
hundred or a thousand pounds.’ This seemed to stagger our young 
rustic; so I put in my oar. ‘I could get you a first-rate set for four 
hendved, good as new, from one of the first houses in London ’—(yours 
were from H——, were they not?) He pricked up his ears at this, 
and, in short, I have agreed to show him the jewels, if you will trust 
them with me.” 

“What a good fellow you are, Tom,” cried Mrs. Travers. “You 
never lose a chance.” 

“ And be sure you make him pay four hundred guineas!” exclaimed 
“anny. 

“Oh, you greedy creature! No, Tom; I shall be quite satisfied if 
I can get what they cost.” 

“Diamonds is ‘riz’ since those were bought,’ returned Reed 
solemnly. “‘’he young man shall have them at a trifle below the 
present value—if he will buy them. You will please to remember 
there is an ‘if’ in the case.” 

“Tam quite aware of it,” said Mrs. Travers. “There, Fanny, is 
the key of my dressing-box : bring down the three red morocco cases.” 
‘Then, as she left the room, she added, “ How well Fan lovoks, and what 
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a comfort she is to me! I do hope, Tom, you will not, as her next of 
kin, raise any serious objection to her joining me in business. I 
would not feel justified in deliberately opposing you.” ; 

“T do not think she would mind me if I did,” returned Reed, 
smiling and shrugging his shoulders. “But I have no right to inter- 
fere—at present. Remember, this admission is without prejudice to 
any future interference I may feel entitled to.” 

“T understand,” replied Mrs, Travers, smiling kindly upon 
him. 

“For the present we must only think of you, and how best to help 
you,” he resumed; ‘‘and though your scheme at first seemed the 
maddest idea, I begin to think it might be managed if you had 
the least knowledge of business; but I am afraid you will come to 
grief.” 

“T think I shall manage it,” said Kate Travers thoughtfully, “ if 
I can only get a margin, after the purchase, to live upon for the first 
year, and make the business feed itself.” 

“ And what margin would you require ?” 

“ Well, the rent is low, and we have plenty of clothes: I dare say 
a hundred and thirty or forty pounds.” 

“A hundred and thirty pounds!” echoed Tom. “ You will never 
do it.” 

Here Fanny returned with the diamonds. They were again ex- 
amined and admired. ‘The high preservation of the cases was pointed 
out as a most favourable circumstance. Then Tom Reed put them in 
his breast-pocket, buttoned up his coat, and swore melodramatically 
that whoever attempted to take them would first have to rifle his 
mangled corse. 

“Talking of mangling, Tom,” said Fanny, “I saw that dreadful- 
looking man you spoke to at Waterloo Station the day I came from 
Yorkshire in the park to-day, sitting under the trees near the canal ; 
but I would not tell you, for fear you would speak.” 

“You saw him, then? So did I; but said nothing, lest you 
should do anything to attract his attention. Poor devil! he looks 
worse than ever. I wonder who he has got hold of—a well-dressed, 
respectable-looking fellow.” 

“Yes, he was,” replied Fanny, “and I have an idea I know his 
face !” 

“ Nonsense, Fan!” cried Mrs. Travers. ‘ You are always fancying 
you remember people.” 

“T have a wonderful memory for faces,” said that young person, 
shaking her head gravely. 

“ And now farewell, and peace be with you,” said Tom rising. 

“One moment,” exclaimed Mrs. Travers. ‘I had almost forgotten. 
Have you given Mr. Ford my address ?” 
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“No, I never thought of it.” 

“T will write to him myself, then. I must see him about that 
poor woman, Mrs. Bell, though I would much rather not. Re- 
member, Tom, should you meet him, not a word of my plans.” 

“Sovereign! to hear is to obey.” 

Writing to ask a favour of Mr. Ford was an especially distasteful 
task to Kate. She felt it must lead to the unpleasantness of an 
interview, there was so much to be discussed between them. More- 
over, she was anxious not to show anything like resentment for the 
troubles he was the innocent means of bringing upon her; and, with 
the effort to compose a suitable note, came a curious train of thought. 
Old feelings of distrust and undefinable, unreasonable aversion came 
back upon her; suspicions she could not drive away, and was ashamed 
to express, thronged her mind, thick, shapeless, like volumes of vapour, 
too vague to be combatted, too pervading to be resisted. 

Yet, if she did not speak her thoughts, how was she ever to make 
an onward step in her progress towards unravelling the mystery of 
the will? “Ah, there is no use in thinking about it now. I must 
wait—I must wait,” said Mrs. Travers, with a sigh, resuming her pen 
and hastily finishing her note, not at all to her satisfaction ; but she 
could do no better, so she let it go. 

It was speedily answered. Mr. Ford stated, in the best possible 
English, that he had been somewhat seriously indisposed, or he should 
have made an attempt to see Mrs. Travers before; and, as it was im- 
possible to discuss the matter mentioned in her note except in a 
personal interview, he would do himself the honour of calling on Mrs. 
Travers on the following Thursday evening. 

Mrs. Travers laid down the note with a sigh, and opened one from 
Reed, which informed her that ‘‘ the Lancashire lad” was favourably 
disposed towards the diamonds, but wished to look about him before 
purchasing them. 

“So there is still an ‘if’ in the case,” wrote Reed, “ but it is no 
longer in italics.” 

* * * * * * * 

Mrs. Travers was positively startled at the change in Mr. Ford's 
appearance when he presented himself on the appointed evening. He 
looked years older, greyer, thinner, less erect, and ghastly pale. 

“You must have been ill indeed, Mr. Ford,” said the young widow 
kindly as she gave him her hand. 

“T have been somewhat seriously unwell, which was very incon- 
venient, as my services were much wanted. But, Mrs. Travers, to see 
you here—here, in this mean abode. It is more almost than I can 
bear!” His voice failed, and he sat down hastily as if unable to 
stand. 
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“Dear me! Have a glass of wine, or a little brandy and water,’ 
cried Fanny, quite melted from her hardness of heart by the evident 
feeling of the obnoxious Mr. Ford. 

“ Nothing, I thank you—nothing. And, Mrs. Travers, it is asto- 
nishing to see how well you bear yourself under such a reverse! And 
how well you look !” 

“‘T am quite well, and far from hopeless.” 

“ May I ask if you intend to remain here, or ”——- 

“T have made no plan as yet,” returned Mrs. Travers quickly. 
“Tn fact, I cannot until Mr. Reed has made some atrangements which 
he has kindly undertaken for me; but we think of going on the 
Continent.” 

“On the Continent !” he repeated ; and then went on with the sort 
of deprecatory smile and slight catch in his voice which Mrs. Travers 
always thought an indication that he was forcing himself to say 
something he knew to be disagreeable. “It has been some slight 
consolation to me to reflect that at least you possessed jewels of con- 
siderable value. I well remember filling up the cheques to pay for 
them, And it has struck me that my services might be useful in 
disposing of them.” 

Mrs. Travers coloured vividly. This determination still to interfere 
in her affairs roused a degree of indignation quite disproportioned to 
the cause; but she carefully restrained herself. 

* You are very good, Mr. Ford; -but Mr. Reed has undertaken that 
matter ; so I need not trespass on you. You must be fully occupied, 
and I fear not equal to much exertion.” 

Ford looked down and wiped his brow. “I felt obliged to crawl 
back to the office the day before yesterday,” he said, “and there [ 
saw Sir Hugh Galbraith. I cannot say he made a favourable im- 
pression upon me. He is a cold, haughty, overbearing man, who, 
though passably civil, evidently looks upon all the employés of the 
house as infinitely beneath him. Even if the firm is still kept on, 
nothing would tempt me to continue in his employment.” 

‘‘ And is the old firm to be broken up?” asked Mrs. Travers, with 
deep interest, remembering sadly her own dreams on this subject. 

“I do not know certainly ; but I think so. The refusal of Mr. 
Gervais to act under the will has, I believe, greatly annoyed Sir 
Hugh. He is, I understand, anxious to realize, and cut all connec- 
tion with the City. I had an opportunity of speaking to Sir Hugh 
Galbraith to-day. When, though much against my inclination, in 
obedience to your wish, Mrs. Travers, I mentioned Mrs. Bell’s case to 
him, he listened not unfavourably, and said he would consult his soli- 
citors on the subject, and added some remarks very favourable to 
myself, which yet,” added Mr. Ford fervently, “ did little to reconcile 
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me to the terrible change of rulers. Sir Hugh Galbraith in your 
place, my dear lady, is an hourly living torture I—I—cannot stand” 
—and Mr. Ford again pressed his handkerchief to his brow. 

“T trust this man will have some respect for your interests,” replied 
Mrs. Travers, feeling a little puzzled how to reply. 

‘My interests,” he returned, waving his hand, “are of small im- 
portance if I only could ”—he paused abruptly. 

“They are of importance to yourself, at any rate,” observed Mrs. 
Travers, to break the awkward pause which followed. 

“ Will you excuse me?” said Ford, with a sort of desperate effort to 
Fanny ; “but I have a few words to say to Mrs. Travers, which are 
for her ear alone.” 

“Certainly,” replied Fanny rising. 

“ But, Mr. Ford, I have no secrets from Miss Lee,” exclaimed Mrs. 
Travers. 

“Nevertheless, I trust you will grant me a few moments,” said 
that gentleman, his brows slightly contracting as he marked the 
young widow's substitution of “ Miss Lee” for “ Fanny,” when she 
spoke of her friend to him. 

“Oh, as you will,” returned Mrs. Travers, and Fanny left the 
rom. Then a painful silence ensued. At last Mr. Ford began in 
a tremulous voice, and evidently contending with some strong emo- 
tion. “My dear Mrs. Travers, my head is in such painful confusion 
I scarce know how to express the thoughts that throng upon me. I 
have known no rest since the discovery of that hateful will. Over 
and over again I have regretted not destroying it—not leaving matters 
as they were! But to have injured you—to have benefited that 
haughty, contemptuous fellow! Can you forgive me?” He clasped 
his hands together in an attitude of entreaty, quite carried away 
beyond his ordinary conventionality and studied phraseology by the 
force of his feelings. 

“Pray do not speak in this way, Mr. Ford! I have nothing to 
forgive. You have simply done your duty—your unavoidable duty,” 
said Mrs. Travers. Then, fixing her earnest eyes full upon him, she 
added in a lower, graver tone, “ And I pity you—pity you deeply.” 

Ford, with a rapid, involuntary motion, pressed one hand over his 
eyes, as if to shut out hers; but recovering himself immediately, 
asked quickly, “Pity me? Why? I know I am wretched, but why 
do you compassionate me ?” 

“ Because you have been the means of causing mortification and 
loss to one whom you profess to like and respect.” 

“ You are very cruel,” cried Ford, his pale face flushing. 

“T do not mean to be so,” returned Mrs. Travers quietly, and still 
looking at him. 

“Perhaps not; but hear me. One purpose of my visit to-night 
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is to inform you Sir Hugh Galbraith has expressed his desire that the 
legacy of five hundred pounds originally left me by Mr. Travers 
should be paid over at once. He is pleased to say that I have amply 
deserved it, and he cannot understand why it was struck out. Now, 
Mrs. Travers, I consider this ought to be yours. It is yours. I will 
never touch it. By all that I hold sacred, I will never touch it. 
You will take it, will you not?” he urged feverishly, rising from his 
seat and clasping her hand in a burning, trembling grasp. 

Mrs. Travers was much moved, but instantly withdrew from his 
touch. 

“Tt isa very kind, generous impulse that prompts you, Mr. Ford. 
I shall always remember your offer with gratitude ; but when you are 
stronger and better able to reflect calmly, you will yourself see the 
impossibility of my acceptance.” 

“T do not see it. The money is of no value to me. I have lived 
sparingly. Ihave saved. Ihave money enough—more than people 
think; and I am alone—alone!” 

“Yes, at present,” said Mrs. Travers kindly but firmly, with the 
indefinable tone of superiority which always subdued, yet maddened 
Ford. “But you are quite young enough to form the closest ties— 
to create a home for yourself; and hereafter, when you may want to 
push the fortunes of your children, you will be glad of the money 
you would now give away.” 

“ Never,” he cried, walking up and down the room. “Nothing is 
of value to me, except so far as it is of use to you. I have injured 
you! I mean, I have involuntarily been the means of injuring you. 
Let me atone. All that belongs to me is yours—my whole life, if it 
can be of the slightest use.” 

“Mr. Ford, these are expressions I cannot listen to. You are 
unnerved; you are not yourself. You must understand that it is 
impossible I could entertain such a proposition for a moment. I 
cannot listen to such wild words.” 

“But I will speak out for once,” cried Ford, greatly agitated. 
* Why should you despise and turn fromme? What is the difference 
between us? When first I knew you, mine was the best position of 
the two. I always loved you. I strove and saved to make you my 
wife; but my master”—with great bitterness—“stepped in and 
robbed me. And do you think I did not watch how he spoiled your 
life, and felt nearly mad between a sort of joy to think he was leaving 
your heart for me, and the bitterest sorrow for you. And then to 
find you—you that I had always dreamed of as in a measure depen- 
dent on me—assume the mastery, and treat me as a favoured servant. 
Oh, Mrs. Travers! Oh, Kate! God pardon you for the suffering 
you have inflicted. Now it is all over. You are pcor and alone. Iam 
wealthy compared to you. Take it all! take my whole existence—be 
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my wife. There, 1 have broken through the strange spell you have 
always laid upon me. That is my hope—my heart’s dearest wish ; 
nothing short of it will satisfy me.” 

He paused out of breath, his heart heaving, yet not brave enough 
to diminish by a step the distance between them. 

Mrs. Travers was greatly moved ; half frightened, half revolted. 

“You give me infinite pain,” she exclaimed after a moment’s pause. 
“Do you not see how distressing, how shocking it must be toa woman 
so lately widowed to hear such words from any man? They are almost 
an insult.” 

“Then,” cried Ford, interrupting her, “ when may I speak? Some 
months hence? Oh! I will wait if——” 

“« Never dare to address me in the same strain,” said Mrs. Travers, 
her curious antipathy to the unfortunate Ford flaming up into a 
sudden activity that quite overcame her self-control. “I do not 
mean any disrespect to you. I know that your position was as good 
as my own; but I now represent my late husband, and your words are 
an unseemly anomaly. More. However worthy of regard, it is not 
always given to men to meet with reciprocity. Position out of the 
question, you should have seen there was no chance for you with me. 
We can never meet again. I—TI do not want to be harsh or unfeeling, 
but you have brought this on yourself. How dared you think of me 
with such feelings during your master’s life! We must never meet 
again.” 

“ Enough,” cried Ford ; “ you have finished your work and restored 
me some strength. Good evening, Mrs. Travers. In all probability 
your wish will be fulfilled. We may never meet again; but you may 
regret it.” 

With a ghastly pale face and gleaming eyes, full of rage and 
hatred, Mr. Ford snatched up his hat and departed. 

Mrs. Travers sat down to collect and recover herself before meeting 
Fanny Lee. She was considerably puzzled by her own emotions. 
Here she was, a democrat by conviction, recognising the right of men 
to work their way up from the lowest rung of the social ladder. 
Why should she be so indignant with her husband’s managing clerk 
for raising his eyes to her? Had it been Tom Reed, or another Mr. 
Travers, or even that starched Mr. Wall—her acquaintance with 
gentlemen was very limited—she would no doubt have refused them 
all, and thought they were rather premature ; but she would have done 
so with tenderness and sympathy, and certainly without indignation. 
Why, then, did she feel so angry and degraded in her own eyes? Is 
it because Nature has her own nobles, amid which Mr. Ford certainly 
held no place? But then, did Tom, or Mr. Wall, or even Mr. Travers ? 
Yes; these men had reached manhood. They were straightforward, 
and gifted with the average pluck of every day. Mr. Ford was not 
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% unkindly or sistultivateds he was very setts a Re It was 

‘the sort of: nameless moral slinking—a constant soreness at the non- 
' recognition of claims he dared not “uphold—a serpent-like mingling 
- of the crawl and the gting, frém™ which Mrs, Travers shrgnk revolted 
and antagonistic. — - ’ 

“ And perhaps this is all owing to some defect in the circulation, 
or the nerves, or some of thé marvellous mechanism by which the 
inner self works,” she thought. ‘Why, then, do I feel disgust 
instead of compassion ? Is tits instinct in me wrong-or false, and 
ought I to control it with reason? Heigho! I shall find no time for 
such puzzles when I,am, matching wools and tracing patterns at 
Pierstoffe. I wish I was there now.” 
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